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She Still Has “The Voice With A Smile” 


War traffic keeps her busier than ever but she manages to 
keep calm and pleasant. 


She still has “The Voice With A Smile” even when the lights 
are thick on the Long Distance switchboard and the circuits are 


crowded. Even when she has to ask you to — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes. Others are waiting.” 


That’s to help everybody get better service and you couldn’t 


ask for a better reason than that. 
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The Shape of Things 


NOW THAT THE REICHSWEHR HAS PUT THI 


Dneiper between itself and the Red Army will it 1 


a stand or will it merely fight a rearguard action on this 


1 
natural defensive position and continue its retreat to the 
west? The answer to this question has an important 
pearing on the timing of the coming invasion Of western 


Europe. According to Drew Middleton of the New York 
Times, writing from London, any indication that the 
German eastern army was becoming demoralized would 


strongly encourage a revision of the Anglo-American 


timetable for political as well as strategic reasor It 
would suggest a reduction in the risks attending a 
ing in western Europe, making possible the undertal 


P . 1 7 3 1 1 
of this operation with smaller forces than have hitherto 


. A ’ ' 
been considered necessary. At the same time the approach 
" | ) ' } - 
of the Red Army to the borders of P. ! 
pa en a Oa a i eisai ‘hy 
Germany i sell, Would make it pol 


the Anglo-American forces should not lag too far 


Re oe eee pears 1 Mm ie 
hind. This dispatch appeared on September 25. Fiv 3 
I rl I 
4 + me re , 1, ‘ ; ¢ 
r same ¢ pona r 
vr 2 ' } ’ 
of n litary expercs in britain were if ltofr { 
I 
; 
~ ¢ ‘ . | ] 
YpPular € mate that th (Gsermat nD IT 1 ¢ 
i i 
: 
the first 1 le in Russia, and to! 
t } , +} ] } ; f 
ieir retreat may continue } Vill 
1 on a shortened run yr from Le 
. . v . 
Odessa. The facts av ] t 
neta ’ ; 
rt this view. W] the I f 1 
y retreat r liv, it | ot r 
1 1. ' 
tantially intact ] c 
f , ] 1 r ’ ‘ 
Of prisoners reported by t It / y 
I 
| 
have not been able t it off ai r of « 
f l+} | +h; y ‘ ] ‘ 
forces. But although this may ic n 


political reasoning cited by Mr. Middleton, from out 
point of view it increases the urgency of an 


fensive in the West. 


THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
has finally decided to draft for immediate Senate consid 
eration a resolution on international cooperation to re- 
place the House Fulbright resolution. Chairman Con 
nally had previously declared that in his opinion the 


Senate should wait until the international picture was 


clearer before bringing any resolution up for debate. 


ments that would arouse 
anxiety in Europe or open a breach with our allies ap- 


ison for counseling de- 


pe rs to ha I n his pr lary r 

Jay. Fortunately, the President does not share this fear; 
following a hint to this effect from the White House, 
Senator Connally announced that he had “changed his 
mind.” Doubtless a full-fledged Senate debate on for- 
( policy will produce some intemperate and alarming 
speeches. No one dares to hope that men like Wheeler, 
Nye, and Reynolds will refrain from statements that will 
hurt us in the eyes of the world. But these Senators, and 
others of their type, have been making foolish speeches 


it 
for years, and it is high time that the world be given a 
convincing demonstration of the fact that they do not 
reflect majority opinion, either of the country as a whole 
or of the Upper House. The decision to shelve the Ful- 
bright resolution is apparently due to resentment at the 
intrusion of the House into a field which the Senate con- 
siders peculiarly its own. We can only hope that this 
sense of outraged protocol will find appeasement in the 
production of a resolution even better than that spon- 


sored by Mr. Fulbright 


WALTER LIPPMANN HAS DELIVERED THE 
dictum that “angry articles in The Nation and PM” 
about the State Department are not of “cosmic signifi- 
cance.” The decision comes as no great blow to the 
editors, though of course the business office is taking it 
hard. We are used to hacking away at dragons in our 
own crude and inconsequential way until such time as 
real knights like Sir Walter, armed with clarity and 
charity, decide to give battle. What bothers us about 
current discoveries that the State Department is unwell, 
now that rigor mortis has set in, are the pains taken by 


toplofty critics to dissociate themselves from the “ideo- 


logical’’ approach. “What is the good,’’ Mr. Lippmann 
asks, “of creating a myth about the department's being 
bad hat Pe ya 

| t by ideologists when what is wanting is knowledge, 
judgm and wise consideration of intensely practical 
und . vital American interests?” If we lived at the 


where Mr. Lippmann has his being perhaps we 


at l 

© would perceive pure knowledge, judgment, and wis- 
dom suspended in a vacuum, without roots in the vulgar 
soil of “‘ideol " As it is, we shall have to go on in 
our angry way relating those attributes to democracy, 
the only ideology we care anything about 


»* 


REMAIN UNCONVINCED THAT 


WHILE WI 
ntry is exclusively the function 


thie IC nse i th 
of bachelors ! childless husbands, we readily admit 
that an honest cas n be made against the immediate 


concede is that 
, 


drafting of fathers. What we do no 


Senator Wheeler has made out such a case or that he has 


in fact done anything but reveal the demagogic depths 
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to which his vengefulness toward the President ha 
ried him. The government is riddled with “sla 
who should be taken ahead of fathers was his first 
ment. Under questioning he was forced to admit 
his inability to cite a single instance of draft d 
and his shocking ignorance of the actual num! 
government men who had been examined and rej 
When this slander was punctured by Senator Bar! 
Wheeler pointed out that Britain and Russia are 
“thousands of men” who would be classed 4-F by 
draft boards, As though these men were substitutin 
fathers in those countries, or as though any countr 
the world, in any major war, had ever absolved fat 
from active duty. Wheeler then tried futilely to twist 
General Marshall’s testimony to his own purposes, 
finally concluded with relish that the “man-power n 
dle” was attributable to “only one person in the countr; 
supported of course by “bureaucrats” who sit in the 
safety and ease of Washington. One would think that 
Wheeler himself were speaking from a foxhole, this 
whose only part in the war so far has been a bitter o) 
position to the Selective Service Act (“this talk about 
a cfisis in this country ought to stop”) and untiring 
efforts to spread disunity and suspicion. 


ss 
THE INFLATIONARY BLOC IN CONGRESS, 


relatively quiet since the setbacks of early summer, 
again threatening the Administration’s stabilization pr 
gram. In a surprise move the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of the farm bloc, approved a 
bill to guarantee parity prices for all basic farm com- 
modities. Passage of this bill would require the govern- 
ment loans now supporting the principal crops to 
made at 100 per cent of parity instead of the 85 to ‘ 
per cent rate now prevailing. Since this would force 
many food prices above the present ceilings, the 
ministration would be compelled either to raise the ceil- 
ings or to resort to heavier subsidies in order to preserve 
the existing price level. All proposals to increase sub- 
sidies are, however, meeting violent opposition from the 
same group that pushed the new parity bill through 
committee. Two large farm-bloc agencies, the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, have announced that they 
will seek legislation prohibiting further direct subsidies 
such as the one recently announced for milk producers. 
Meanwhile Marvin Jones, Food Administrator, is pre- 
paring to ask Congress for a $500,000,000 increase in 
the borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to provide the funds necessary for the roll-back 
program and for the stimulation of food production 
Another bitter Congressional struggle over price polic) 
appears to be inevitable, but the relative success of the 
roll-back program to date, plus fear of the wrath of 
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organized labor at the 1944 elections, may make the 
task of the Administration's supporters easier than it was 


+ 


THE TREASURY'S NEW $10,000,000,000 TAX 
program, as indicated in Secretary Morgenthau’s prev 
he benefit of a few Congressional leaders, appears 
soundly based on the principle of capacity to 
Anproximately $6,400,000,000 of the new funds will 
btained from a rise in the rates on individual in- 
chiefly those in the $5,000 to $25,000 bracket. 


her billion and a half is to be found by increasing 


+ 


soration tax, while the remainder will be obtained 


steeper luxury taxes. Although the withholding tax 


1 


be stepped up from the present 
ii i i 


20 per cent rat 
30 per cent, the burden on families with incomes of 


n $2,000 would be reduced through a repeal of 
nfortunate Victory Tax. To lighten the burden on 
ldle-income group, the Treasury has proposed a 
war refund of part of the tax to an amount not 
ling $500 in any one year. A special inducement 


1 


be offered to encourage taxpayers to use this refund 
irchase government annuities or life insurance at 
based on actuarial tables. This proposal is of par- 
r value since many families in the middle-income 
brackets are denied protection in old age under the 

ing Social Security Act, while the advantages of 
rnment life insurance have hitherto been reserved 


+ 


r war veterans. Some legislators have suggested t!] 
; program might not be liked by the big life-insurance 
Art 


panies, but experience under the Social Security Act 
has shown that the advertising given to life insurance 


“a 


by a limited government program tends to benefit the 


DIZ companies, a 


PALESTINE’S JEWISH COMMUNITY HAS BEEN 
thoroughly aroused by the charges and insinuations 
of the British military prosecutor in the six weeks’ gun- 
running trial which recently culminated in the conviction 
of two Jewish civilians of illegally possessing Australian 
and American arms and ammunition. Instead of stick- 
ing to the proved evidence, Major J. L. Baxter, the 
prosecutor, built his case on the vague and wholly un- 
supported allegation that there existed a “huge and ruth- 
less organization” with power and wealth sufficient to 
btain arms for the Palestine Jews. He particularly in- 
censed the Jewish group by imputing “Nazi discipline” 
to the organization and implying that it had the conniv- 
ance, if not the backing, of the Jewish Agency, The trial 
has reawakened tension between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. The Arabs profess concern over the steps the 
Jews may take if immigration is suspended next spring, 
while the Jews insist that the case is the outgrowth of 
the anti-Semitic attitude of the Criminal Investigation 
Department of the Palestine police. Certainly the British 





tie . ) > 7) _ j j 
authorities in Jerusalem seem to have handled ¢ se 
with a total lack of statesmanship. It is. of « 
10b to stop gun-running—whether Jews or At 

lx } b * their dea + ; } 

voived ut their decision to ifn an of naif 
trial into a politica wie by wae. + . 
- : ‘ } 

] VOCATIVE f\ l } { 
nage on the J Wisi \ \ “ f 
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WILLOW RUN, THE GREAT FORD BOMBER 


plant, should have  iny edt I 
pr luction as a wh is behind schedule : t i 
the letter sent to the Pres t by the I 1A 
Workers’ local at this famous t a 

pointing Ford f ry will | the Tr 

to make an inquiry. Despite th } " 

Willow Run, the management still refuses to hire N 
workers, of whom there ( ne 
Detroit-Willow Run area. An additional building is 
being added to the plant, though its present facilities 


‘ us S I 
are idle six hours a day. Personnel and labor-relations 


policies are bad. Parts departments are being moved 
from Willow Run, which is to be converted 

final assembly plant. The workers, how f, insist 

the record will show that the Ford (¢ 

strated that it can do a much better job manufacturing 


smal! parts and assemblies than it can in performing the 
final assembly of plan It has been in the final assembly 
departments of the Willow Run plant that the company 
has fallen down.’ The unton ‘‘cannot understand wl 
it should be decided, at this late date, to concentrate on 
this aspect of production, at which the Ford Motor 
Company has failed so conspicuously.’ From its first 
fatal failure to provide adequate housing, Willow R 
has been operated in a way that seemed to court troub 


and assure inefficiency. 


THE RIGHT TO ELECT THEIR GOVERNORS 
would be given Puerto Ricans by a bill which the Presi 
dent has sent to Congress on the recommendation of as 
interdepartmental committee headed by Secretary Ick 

Both the President and the Secretary of the Interior have 
) 


ers, anda Wwe 


been friends and champions of the islanc 
hope Congress will pass this long overdue measure. The 
case for it is eloquently and comprehensively argued by 
Rexford G. Tugwell, their present governor, in his new 
report to the Chavez committee of the United State: 
Senate. Less dramatic but equally important is the need 
to centralize in one pair of hands th erat 
federal economic agencies in Puerto Rico at 
this officer subject to the governor. “If the federal ad 
ministrators,” Tugwell writes of his own troubles with 
them, ‘are unable or unwilling to submit to supervisior 


by a Presidential appointee, they will reduce a Puerto 





Beyond this desire 


R t to invisibility. 

f ; f nt are the profounder economic 
and social problems so ably presented by Tugwell. Free- 
lom to Puerto Rico is an illusion unless (1) we enforce 


the land laws against large holdings, (2) encourage the 

diversification of agriculture, and (3) help develop new 

industries to provide employment. The last can be 

achieved only under government auspices, for Puerto 

Rican capitalists prefer the protected and subsidized 
| 


: P bey 
par inauStry 


» 


FRANK E. GANNETT HAS YET TO MAKE GOOD 
his threat of a libel suit against the author and publisher 
of “Under Cover,”’ an exposure of fascist activities in 
the United States, but he is still using it as a means of 
intimidation, The latest success of the New York news- 
paper owner is in persuading radio station WGY in 
Schenectady to cancel a scheduled discussion of the book 
by its author, John Roy Carlson, and a panel of three 
critics. Judging by the outcome of Mr. Gannett's previous 
victories, this action should add thousands to the cir- 
culation of “Under Cover.” Since it first came under 
attack this book has shot to the top of the best-seller list 
and the publishers are hard put to keep up with the 
demand. They must be grateful to Mr. Gannett. 


Expediency plus Caution 


\W/ HILE the American and British armies have 

been thrusting the Germans out of Naples, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his chief aides, together with Robert 
Murphy, United States diplomatic representative in 
North Africa, and Harold MacMillan, British Minister, 
have been negotiating with Marshal Badoglio at Malta. 
Although it is almost certain some decision has been 
reached on the future status of Italy in the war, no official 
announcement has yet been made. If the Darlan incident 
taught no other lesson to the Anglo-American high com- 
mand, it impressed it with the need for seasoning ex- 
pediency with caution. 

Consequently we are now being treated to an unoffi- 
cial, although rather obviously inspired, build-up of King 
Victor Emmanuel and Marshal Badoglio. Three different 
bodies of opinion have to be reassured, or at least neu- 


tralized. In the first place, the Italian people have to be 


persuaded to ‘rally round the throne,” and to this end 


the King and the Marshal are being permitted to broad- 
ast appeals suggesting that this is the way to rid the 
country of Germans—an objective which all but a hand- 
ful of Italians applaud. Thus in an interview in Algiers, 
beamed to Italy, Badoglio recalled the alliance of Britain, 


America, and Italy in the last war and said he was “‘con- 
vinced that this new cooperation will produce the same 


results,” 
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Considering the spoils Italy acquired at Versailles, ¢ 
suggestion may not sit too well with some of the Un 
Nations—Yugoslavia and Greece, for instance. Nor 
the American and particularly the British troops in | 
quite so willing to forgive and forget. The official or 

of the British Eighth Army has been extremely f: 
on this subject, indicating that the men for whi 
speaks have been disconcerted to find the Italian 
administration hampering their activities. They cannot 
forget the comrades killed by Italian bullets, and they | 
lieve, says the Eighth Army News, that Italians 
“pay the price of their folly in believing in Mussolir 

It is easy to understand why the veterans of El Al:- 
mein and the Mareth line hold such views; in the interes: 
of army morale, they cannot be left out of account in 
whatever arrangements are made for the immediate 
future. Public opinion in America and Britain, how- 
ever, is apt to take a rather milder stand, It has never 
been possible to feel that Fascism and the Italian people 
were as closely identified as Nazism and the Germans 
The crime of the majority of Italians has been a negative 
fatalistic acceptance of Fascism. But we may perhaps 
consider that they have made some atonement by t! 
passive rejection of Mussolini's alliance with Hitler and 
of the war into which it plunged them. If the Italian 
had fought with the disciplined fervor of the Germans, 
the task of the United Nations in the Mediterranean 
theater would have been infinitely harder. 

We may agree, then, that the Italian people should | 
given a chance to redeem themselves by helping to throw 
out the Nazis who are now ravaging their country. B 
we also believe that they deserve better leadership in t! 
task than that which is being thrust upon them. And we 
are not impressed by the inspired statements being put 


ia) 


out in an effort to soften or forestall liberal criticisn 
An Associated Press story from Washington, for 
stance, quotes an unnamed official as saying that t! 
Italian royal house had a splendid tradition as a leader 
of liberal parliamentary government. “If the present king 
has hardly continued that tradition,” the dispatch went 
on, “he nevertheless is the head of the house, thus giv- 
ing the advantage of legality and legitimacy to the gov- 
ernment accepted by the Allies.” Hence, it is argued, h 
is the “natural rallying point for the reestablishment of 
democratic government.” Here we see the State Depart: 
ment mind at work championing the cause of “legit: 
macy,” for which it finds theoretical support in the works 
of the late Guglielmo Ferrero. Unfortunately, it forget 
that the great Italian historian stressed the fact that legiti- 
macy in this age derives from a democratic choice. Thus 
in urging the Italians to accept the leadership of the king 
it puts the cart before the horse. He can only achiev 
legitimacy by winning popular indorsement. 

Existing sentiment in Italy clearly rejects the royal 
house. According to a New York Times dispatch from 
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Capri, the trend of feeling among importan 


1 a republic, and even the army is said to 

ningly anti-monarchical. If this is so hat 
ve we that the present Italian re 

the goods once we recognize it as head of a 

erent state.” It can hardly succeed in rall 


le unless it is put en a much broader basis 


tance is given to Mr. Churchill's assurance that 

irrangements made now will prejudice the right of 
ilians to a future free choice of their form of ¢ 
ent. This could be done by bringing popular kk 
the Badoglio government, not as window-dr 

as heads of some of the key departments, such 


gn affairs, finance, the interior, and education 


Italian liberals recognize that the primary task 1s to 
intry of Nazis. They are prepared, a 
for the duration 


to accept Badoglio as the head of the army though 


‘ 
Pi 
t the t 


nonarchical question “on ice” 


t as political leader. And on this basis some form of 
eration may be achieved. Badoglio has declared that 


¢ ands +] 
olitt 
poi al 


on a wide basis,” while 


the government is reestablished in Rome, 


ipation will be extended 
State Department has agreed to permit Count Sforza 
return to Italy. But so long as the campaign to sell the 
louse of Savoy continues, we cannot regard these swa! 


s as signs that the democratic summer has arrived. 


The Case Against Cox 


A TY OW that the odor of scandal about Representative 


' ” on c ‘ ° ‘ 
I Fugene Cox of Georgia has grown too strong even 
1as been forced to 


r his friends in the House and he | 


as chairman of the committee investigating tl 


Communications Commission, it is time for 
rney General Biddle to take his courage in his hands 
of Cox ar 


| 


something about the case id statio 


a7 


\LB. The Attorney General months ago was 
heck for $2,500 paid to Cox by that radio station 
He was given evidence that Cox had represente 


piven 


. sh, 
mn in its dealings with the FCC. He was asked to 
estigate the question of whether the payment to Cox 
return for those services and if so to take action 

er the law which makes it a felony for a member of 


ngress to represent a client before a federal court or 
ncy. So far Biddle has done nothing. 

Far more courage has been shown in other quarters. 
Cox's resignation as chairman of a committee investi 
ng the FCC is due principally to two men. The first 
the FCC who had 


. ex ett tha 
Cox Vitn tA 


is Clifford J, Durr, the one member of 
the nerve to file formal charges against 
Speaker of the House. Durr contended that it was highly 
mproper for the House to permit one of its members to 
investigate an agency which was in process of bringing 


serious charges against that member. Sharing credit for 
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britain Between the Acts 


The NATION 


I. WHAT ENGLAND EXPECTS 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


FOUND Britain immensely difficult to grasp, and 
now I find it equally hard to write about. Any single 
concept, any easy generalization, denies itself as soon 
as it is made. Just before I left London I met with the 


members of the American division of the Ministry of In- 


| 


formation—my official hosts. I tried to tell them what I 


id ind what the things I had seen meant to me. 


i i een 
My impressions criss-crossed one another; my conclusions 


were tentative to the point of helplessness. I could have 
made clearer comments about Britain before I went there. 


this not by way of apology for what will follow 


The contradictions in British life after 


I say 
in these articles 
ur years of war are real: they are important and mark 
the beginning of the end of a period. It is those contra- 


reported and analyzed. The instinct 
to focus his material. Three 


lictions that must be 
of a reporter is to simplify, 
ears ago one could have done that without falsifying the 
facts. To do it today would be dishonest. Three years 


ago, even two years ago, Britain was a nation fighting 
for its existence against unlikely odds, Today it is part 
of a great coalition certain of ultimate victory but uncer- 
tain of what lies beyond victory. Its temper, its behavior 
partake of both periods. Even its picture of itself is dis- 
torted by the swift change in its situation and prospect. 
English friends told me: “You've come here at a slack 
moment. This lull affects everybody. We're all tired, and 


now that things are going well at the front, people are 


t 


letting down. You should have seen this country after 


Dunkirk, and all through the blitz.” Or they said: 


“You'll find the 
mood they get into during a lull. They'll come out of it 


workers rather cynical. It's the sort of 
when something happens. Either a big victory or a big 
lefeat stiffens them up.” 

These comments were true enough; but they were only 


urt-truths. They missed one of the most important facts 
of all, the fact that Britain is in a process of profound 
transition, The tension of the months when invasion was 


a daily possibility, the unity created by the blitz, those 


ire gon largely gone. They should go. The fusion 


of a nation, its ruthless self-discipline, its conversion 


from a people into an army, are healthy only so Jong as 
they are necessary. The girl working at a machine for 
three-quarters the wage of the man working at an iden- 


to her will a ept that situation as 


ind their machines are engaged in a 


tical machine next 
long as he and s! 
1 ‘ 1 1.oer 


struggle for survival. But when a “lull” con when 


the smoke of battle clears and the combatants find them- 
selves not only alive but in sight of victory—then ¢! 
girl begins to wonder why her pay is lower than | 
and he too begins to wonder whether it wouldn't 
just as well to “upgrade” her so that she can’t undercu: 
him and pull down the whole scale after the war. This 
the sort of symptom of change you find everywhere | 
Britain. And you find it mixed with that solid determir 
tion and sense of a common cause that still hold t 
great war machine together. Both moods are there, and 
many modifications of both, And they affect not or 


and politicians and even factory managers. The future 
crowding in on the present, thrusting forward new thr 
and promises, creating doubts. . . . I asked a foren 
in a small war plant what he thought would happen t 
after the war. Would it keep open? He looked very gr 
and, for an Englishman, even theatrical. “We'll keep th 
place running,” he said, “if we have to use a machi: 
gun to do it.” 
TRANSATLANTIC 

The plane was dark and stripped bare of insulat 
The engines roared, and sleep seemed a remote | 
We sat five in a compartment, our light luggage 
overcoats strewed around us. N. A., my seat-mate, 
kind beyond all the demands of politeness. He refus 
spread out over his share of the long seat; refused even t 
stretch his legs. He sat quiet as a Buddha, his coat drap 
over his head, an eyeshade over his eyes, his arms fold 
his legs propped up on his rucksack. As the noisy h 
wore on he scarcely moved, “That's how he survives 
decided. “He is not young; he is not strong; but he draws 
into himself and saves his energy.” Wriggling in 
corner, I marveled at his immobility. The other occupants 
of the compartment shifted and heaved and pushed theit 
luggage around. Our ten legs seemed to multiply in the 


space between the seats. Once I ventured out into the « 

ridor. A single berth was made up: one passenger was 
crossing the ocean in horizontal comfort. Next day | 
a British M. P., Sir ——- ——. 
His exclusive position drew tart comments from several 
compatriots; but since he didn’t hear them his calm wa 
unshaken. Englishmen will have to learn to speak louder 
if privilege is to be made uncomfortable—even in wat 


discovered who it was 


time. Its possessors have taken it for granted too long 
My first discussion of British conditions was at dinner 
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the second night. We had assimilated the roar of the 


engines and could hear one another talk. The little din- 
compartment seemed sociable and bright, and the 
dark ocean below us was out of mind. My table com- 
yn didn’t identify himself, and it was not until later 


that I found he was a member of a powerful old indus- 


list family and himself a distinguished social worker. 
He was eager that I should not delude myself into expe 
ng profound social change—or any wide demand for it. 
What people want now and will want after the war is 
irity, not change. The men in the forces want their 
bs back. They intend to settle down with their families 
id forget the war. They will vote for people who 
promise jobs and security; not for those who urge them 


17 


ip and seize new power. Even the young fellows. 


c } 
~ bd} 
i 


Many of them have got married during the war. The rest 


it to get married. After four or five years of war 
irs snatched out of their education, their work, their 
rmal life—they are looking forward to homes and a 
settled job.” 
‘I wonder,” I said. “Last time there was a lot of rest- 


ssness after the war—especially among the demobilized 


ops. They wanted change. They couldn’t settle easily 


r 
A 


to old ruts. Many went to the left. Many were all but 
nemployable. Thousands emigrated... .” 
“Yes, there will be a lot like that. But the men who 


> emotionally uprooted by war are always a minority; 
the great mass are normal people desiring with extra 
sity the normal satisfactions they've been deprived 
f. You'll see. In any case, I suggest that you regard 
lly the ideas of leftists who expect great changes 
r the war.” 
But his warning was unnecessary. I met very few— 
left or right—who expect very much. 


POST-BLITZ LONDON 


London was worse than I had anticipated. The destruc- 
n of famous buildings, the empty spaces around St. 


I's, the ruins in the Temple and House of Commons 
these I accepted without shock. What surp ised me 
the minor damage everywhere. Hardly a street 1s 
tact. The facades may be whole; but behind them are 
itted interiors. The buildings may be sound—and lived 
but the-windows are patched. Or entire blocks may 
ive the appearance of normality while in fact every 


+ 


house has been so shaken that it is structurally unsafe for 
ibitation. So many churches were gutted that the blitz 
ime to be symbolized for me by a glimpse of sky 
ugh the window of a Christopher Wren steeple 
With Kingsley Martin, editor of the New Stat 
1 one of his staff, I visited the East End—street after 
] 


street of two-story houses in the dreary area down to- 


n1an 


ward the docks. A member of the Women’s Voluntary 
She had 
throughout the worst raids, and both Martin and his as- 


sociate had put in many days there. Direct hits had wiped 


Services drove us. worked in that section 





out countless houses, but the astonishing sight to me was 
the rows of structures not smashed or twardly n } 
) } 1 " ‘ 

damaged but shivered from end to end by lateral explo- 


sions. The region is a desert. Houses here and there are 


lived in; some whole blocks seem 


other sections most of the people have gone. The streets 
where Mosley’s toughs paraded are em] ty of Jews and 
fascists alike. 

The car stopped at a house in a half-abandoned str 
next to a demolished church. We walked through to the 
rear and found an Anglican priest in shabby robes | 
tending a garden surrounding a neat lawn. Vegetables 
grew behind a fine display of dahlias and delphinius 


The priest, Father Richards, had turned the yard of t 
house and the empty space behind the church, produced 
by the bombing, into a hidden oasis. We talked a while, 
and then Father Richards came with us on an 
of his neighborhood. He had lived there for years. work 
ing with another weil-known and loved priest, Father 
Grosser. During the blitz they had done a big job of 
sheltering and caring for the homeless 

Before the raids began, the government had pre- 
pared for a totally different emergency from the one 
which developed, It had expected wounds and deaths 


been cleare 


by bombing and fire; London’s hospitals had 


out and thousands of papier maché coffins provided. 


What it hadn’t expected were mass homelessness and the 


] 


destruction of clothes and household goods. Relatively 


few people were killed, but vast numbers lost everything 
they owned. As a consequence the authorities were all 


but helpless during the first great raids: re 


lief had to be 
improvised in the face of incredible confusion and suf- 


] 


fering, and the emergency work was done by the churches 


and voluntary societies and by heroic individuals like 
Father Grosser. 

The blitz has moved back far enough to take its place 
in history; but not so far that any of the details are for- 


gotten. People talk about that period of terror as if it 


“a 


were a priceless national possession. They regard it 


itors. And it 


le in and exhibit to vi 


something to take prid« 
has produced a voluminous folklore which should some- 


how be preserved. In it are to be found most of the typ: 


cal qualities of the nation—its resistance to regimentation, 
i 


its irritating habit of converting emotion into comic un- 
derstatement, its talent for creating thoroughly 1 
forms of organization which work with amazing success, 
even its exaggerated love of pets. All these and a hu: 
dred others are imbedded in the endless saga of the blitz 

-a saga which, like every genuine folk tale at its incep- 
tion, is still being told by word of mouth. Any individual 
you talk to has better stories to tell than you ever read. 

PLANS AND POLITICS 

Several master plans for the rebuilding of London 

have been made and exhibited. Everybody talks about 


them. Hitler’s bombers have presented the people of 


I yn with a challenge that the least imaginative can 

ynore. A handsome volume embodying the Lon- 
c County Council plan was sold out almost as soon as it 
red. But Father Richards and Kingsley Martin dis- 
( l n ble ( pticism the chances of these 
over-all projects. They doubt whether any of them can 


the organized resistance of the various interests, 


9 
< I 

economic and political, which stand to lose by them. Not 
even the L, C, C. plan has government backing. And al- 
ready big sections in the devastated areas have been 


=4 


bought up for speculative purposes. It will take tremen- 


WD pr St 


re to prevent a piecemeal restoration, 


jerry-built and keyed to profit. 

Father Richards said the people of the East End were 
curiously apathetic about politics. They expect little from 
Labor and nothing from any other party. A few energetic 
Communists carry on, but without much following. The 
electoral truce, however necessary as a war measure, has, 
he believes, flattened out the opposition and robbed it of 
its functions. “Of course most of the young men and 
women are away,” he said. “Nobody knows what mood 
they'll come back in.” 

In a rather long discussion that followed, he and 
Kingsley Martin them developed a position 
which I shall summarize here without attributing it in 
full to either man. It is worth setting down for its in- 
trinsic interest and also because it was put to me many 
times by other shrewd and watchful persons; it is roughly 
the position of the skeptical left intellectual at this mo- 


ment in Britain, According to this view, Labor’s leaders, 


between 


both in the party and in the unions, would be afraid 
of power even if they could get it. They have no serious 
hope or desire to make a Socialist England. A few mod- 
est reforms and retention in the peace of some of the 


valuable war-time controls are about all they ex- 


most 
pect. This moderate program is so obviously essential if 
economic collapse and dangerous unrest are to be avoided 
that business and the Conservatives will probably accept 
it and will keep Labor in a continued coalition to carry 
ountry through the period of demobilization and 
industrial conversion. Thus a triumvirate of big business, 
Conservative politics, and official Labor will create a sort 
of national semi-socialism, propped up on the right by 
trade pacts and, if necessary, subsidies and on the left 
by educational reforms, continued welfare schemes, and 
a fair chunk of the Beveridge plan. 
This view, I need not say, is rejected by the Labor 
ple I talked with, 
irty leaders. They have, it is true, a stake 


whether government officials or 


sive and optimistic view of the future; 
they will also have more to do with creating that future. 
I shall get around to their opinions in a later article. 
[In the 
will take up South Wales 
attention to the “ved” workers and their leaders.} 


second article of this series Miss Kirchwey 


and Glasgow, with particular 





The NATION 


25 Years Agoin “The Nation”’ 
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| ONE OF HIS LATEST speeches the German Emperor 
characterized this war as a struggle between American and 
German (Prussian) ideals. In fact, the war is a struggle be 
tween democracy and theocratic monarchism. . . . In 
struggle the Czechoslovak nation joined the Allies. .,. One 
hears the argument that the German minorities in the 1 
national states might be endangered. . . . So long as t! 
exist, however, the democratic rule of the majority must he 
put into effect. Is it more just, for instance, that ten milli 
Czechs and Slovaks should be oppressed by Austria-Hunga: 
than that the Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, numberi: 
only three millions, possess national freedom ?—THOMAS 


MASARYK, October 5, 1918, 


“VON HINDENBURG SPURS ARMY ON,” reports a 
headline. So the old rascal lives, after all. In the last six 
months, to our certain knowledge, he has actually died four 
times, once after a violent quarrel with the Kaiser—or w 
it the Crown Prince ?—and has been in four sanitariums and 
three insane asylums.—October 5, 1918. 


CHEERING NEWS for our downtrodden friend the ultimate 
consumer is contained in Chairman Baruch’s announcement 
that the War Industries Board has put into effect fixed prices 
and selling arrangements for boots and shoes at retail.— 
October 12, 1918. 


DISTINGUISHED BY MR. EASTMAN’S § remarkab! 
speech to the jury, as noteworthy for its legal ability as { 

its eloquence and straightforwardness, the second trial of the 
Masses editors ended like the first, with the jury unable to 


agree.—October 12, 1918. 


IT WAS LORD ROSEBERRY who once wrote that in |} 
Utopia he would like to have a board of censors appointed 
to divide the world “into those people whose biograp! 
were to be written and those whose biographies were not 
be written."” Were there such a board, it would, we are su: 
include autobiography within its domain, and then accla 
“The Education of Henry Adams,” just issued for the j 
lic (by the Houghton Mifflin Company), as one of the ver 
great autobiographies of our literature—the rare kind to 
fostered.—OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, October 12, 1918 


THE SERIOUS STUDENT of contemporary things who sees 
the title ‘The Willy-Nicky Correspondence: Being the Se 
cret and Intimate Telegrams Exchanged Between the Kaiser 
and the Tsar” (Knopf; $1) is not apt to believe that he has 
in hand a significant contribution to historical literature. It 
should be said in defense of the publishers that this silly 
title does indeed render faithfully the spirit of the work.— 


October 19, 1918. 


THE SEPARATION OF HUNGARY from Austria, pre- 
maturely announced as already decided on at Budapest, is at 
least under discussion on motion of Count Karolyi, and it 
appears to have a strong body of opinion behind it.—October 
26, 1918. 
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Stettinius and State 


BY I. F. 


Washington, September 30 

HE inner circle at the State Department suffered 

a defeat when the President appointed Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary of State and set up 

new Foreign Economic Administration. Secretary 
would have preferred Breckinridge Long or Nor- 

n H. Davis as Under Secretary. Some 
his closest departmental advisers had 
ned to bring Lend-Lease, the Office 
Economic Warfare, and Foreign Re- 
and Rehabilitation directly under 
State Department control. These agen- 
; were assigned instead to the new 
FEA under Leo T. Crowley. According 
the President’s executive order, the 

v agency was also to take over the 

e of Foreign Economic Coordina- 

n, which has been operating in the 
te Department under Assistant Sec- 
Dean 


the executive 


Acheson. But this section 


order contained a 


tic loophole—“ (except such 
ns and personnel thereof as the 


5 | , 
idget shall determine 


it this writing seems to be hoping 
ilvage and retain this office and most of the men 
It contains many new men and much fresh young 
which Mr. Roosevelt uses to 

keep his audience from getting too restive is to shift the 
s and costumes from time to time. If a change had 

to be made, it wasn’t a bad idea to place all foreign eco- 
mic activities under a single agency, and it was a good 

ea to organize that new agency outside the State De- 
tment. One of the obstacles to good government is 
the tendency of departments to grow too large for any 
> man to handle, and a far better administrator than 
Secretary Hull would have been a bottleneck if these ac- 


ities had all been placed under his jurisdiction. Crow- 


ley has wisely announced that he will retain Lend-Lease, 
Relief and Rehabilitation, and Economic Warfare as 
divisions within the new FEA. 

Crowley is not one of those characters who burn with 
a hard, gemlike flame. He has managed to keep several 
jobs and his health by letting well enough alone. As Alien 
Property Custodian, he has been nothing to write harshly 








STONE 
to the Bank of International Settlements about. Where 
there has been no outside 


business and the carteleers have their way. But he wil 


also leave alone the progressives under him, provided 

only that there is peace and quiet. All things considered 
1 . . 9 _ . 

—TI am beginning to fee! like Boethius adjusting himself 


to the barbarians—those agencies could 
have a much worse boss than Crowley 
I would not speak harshly of the di 
parted, but it is wise to remember that 
under Milo Perkins, 
work and 
Board of 
ginning in many of its sections to be a 
lica of the WPB. By 


| ‘a 1 
tional process whose eltfects are 


for all his devoted 


’ 1 
Strugvie, the 


courageous 
Economic Warfare was be- 
little rep a gravita- 
visible 
everywhere in government 


private 1 


terests were taking over control of the 


strategic posts affecting them. Tho " 
Perk ns 1 $ ti I riv © 
1] ; } + ¢ 1, 

terests are Still a 2) y nas 

) ' } rn a a, 
announced that Lauch Curr | 
remain as executive officer in charg f 

} , 

economic warfare, and I know of no 


] y re y r" t 
abler or mor yenuln 


Washington. It 1s equa rood 
that Crowley has placed Murray Latt 
mer in charge of foreign relief and rehabilitat Latimer 
I in < 1 de vote { New Dealer | KNOW lit it t 
Bernhard Knollenberg, who was senior deputy adminis- 
or of Lend-Lease under Stettin: ind 1s to remain 
acting administrator of this division eC c 
Almost everyone, including The Nation's own dour 
correspondent, seemed please 1 by the Stettinius appoint- 
ment. Lindley likes him, Lippmann likes him, the Daz/y 


Worker's Lapin likes him (though tn m 
Helen Essary in ¢ 
tively gurgled. “Mr. Hull, Mr. Stettinius, as 


issie Patterson’s Trmes-Herald posi- 


> 
—= 
= 


riman,” Mrs. Essary believes, “will make an elegant 
trio of good-looking, intelligent Americans when they 
bow to Mr. Stalin... 


—and smooth.” Stettinius does seem to 


. Long-legged ambassadors are al- 
ways impressive 
be what readers of less literate publications than The 
Nation would call a swell egg—an unfamiliar type in the 
State Department, where most of the officials seem to be 
trying hard to look like one of their own ancestral por- 
traits. Since we are gathered together, however, to do 


more than size up a new recruit for a college fraternity, 
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it might be well to subject the Stettinius appointment to 


dispassionate scrutiny. 

Stettinius is a White House choice, and that means that 
the Under Secretaryship is once again to be held by a 
Roosevelt man rather than a Hull man. 
good, though the President and his Secretary are much 
r than the former likes the liberals to think. Stet- 
tinius was acceptable to Hull. Stettinius did not object to 
giving the State Department greater control over the 
economic agencies. One plan was to place these agencies 
in the department and make the heads of each an Assis- 
tant Secretary. Stettinius, unlike Lehman, was reported 
to be in favor of this proposal. For Stettinius does not 
like to take too much responsibility. He was continually 
in hot water at the Defense Commission and the OPM 
when he had to make decisions. He did not begin to 
make friends and influence people until he was placed 
in charge of Lend-Lease. Most decisions were made for 
Lend-Lease by other agencies, Materials were allocated to 
it by the WPB, food by the WFA, munitions by a joint 
Anglo-American munitions board. Stettinius could make 
promises but not assure deliveries. That rested in other 
hands. 

Stettinius is a likable and unspoiled variety of the 


genus rich man’s son. He was one of the big business 


Economics 


men cultivated by Hopkins in order to give the N 
Deal some upper-class support. As head of United States 
Steel, Stettintus—like J. P. Morgan and Company, 
firm’s financial advisers—was relatively friendly to !a! 
and enlightened on price problems. At the Defense ¢ 
mission, tvhere he was in charge of materials, he h 
the basic raw-material monopolies, especially in steel 
aluminum, to ward off expansion. At the OPM, w! 
he was in charge of priorities, he failed to impose t 
strictly enough to end the waste of steel, aluminum, 
per, rubber, and other vital materials by booming civ! 
industries. In neither case did his inaction spring { 
lack of patriotism. He naturally believed what he 
told by his big-business colleagues and customers; | 
that kind of man. At Lend-Lease, with many young N 
Dealers on his staff instead of Gano Dunns, dealing 
matters which did not immediately affect his own | 
ness, Stettinius won the liking of men who had p: 
ously attacked him. Again like Morgan, he was frie: 
to Britain and the Soviets, and this is important in 
new position. 

He is a man of good-will, but he is not force 
shrewd, or well-informed. The deft and subtle cliq 
in the State Department may find this big guileless | 
scout easy pickings. 


of the Air 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


HAT will happen to our war-inflated aviation 

industries when peace comes? Will there be a 

shrinkage as dramatic as the expansion which 
has taken place in the last three years? Must we write off 
as war scrap the colossal investment in plani and ma- 
chinery? Must the majority of the two and a half million 
workers now employed in building planes find other 
jobs? Or have we, as an incident to meeting the demands 
of war, laid the foundations for an expansion of civil 
aviation great enough to maintain the manufacture of 
planes as a major industry? 

The scheduled output of the American aviation in- 
dustry for 1943 is $20 billion one-fifth of our estimated 
total war expenditure, one-eighth of our swollen national 
income. True, it seems unlikely, because of man-power 
and other difficulties, that this goal will be achieved. But 


even if we allow for a 10 per cent lag, a total output of 


$18 billion would still mean a production ten times as 


great as in 1941 and more than sixty times that of 1938. 
In 1939 aviation stood forty-fourth in dollar volume 
among the nation’s industries; today it has taken the lead 


by a huge margin, and it now completely dwarfs the 





automobile industry, which at its 1941 peak turned \ 
vehicles valued at $3.7 billion. 

During the last war, as aviation authorities never tire 
of reminding us, there was a comparable expansion f 
lowed by practical collapse. For a long time government 
orders were negligible, and large numbers of surplus 
military machines sold at low prices satisfied the demand 
both of the amateur enthusiasts and of those pro! 
sionals who sought a precarious career as barnstorm 
It was a discouraging period for manufacturers who had 
large plants and designs for improved machines but no 
visible market. 

We must remember, however, that prior to 1914 fly: 
was little more than a dangerous hobby and that there 
had been no commercial development. Under the forced 
draft of war, techniques of manufacture and operat: 
improved rapidly, and by 1918 aviation was ready 
the experimental stage of commercial exploitation. That 
was the year the United States Air Mail was started, and 
from then on, although progress often seemed heart- 
breakingly slow to the impatient pioneers, aviation began 
to establish itself as an accepted form of transporta- 


far 
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tion. By the beginning of the present war it was well 
beyond the incubator stage in the domestic field and was 
beginning to reach out for international traffic. 
When peace comes again, therefore, commercial avia- 
a will not be starting from scratch. On the contrary, 
ill have a well-developed organization all ready to 
head with plans which, but for the conflict, would 
ibly have matured much more slowly. Once again 
r has proved to be the mother of new techniques. 
as fostered new designs, new and cheaper methods 
nanufacture. It has rapidly advanced the science of 
promoted the invention of a host of 


gational aids, Peace-time applications of “radar,” for 


will make all-weather flying far safer and do 


rology and has 


ch to solve the problems of air-traffic control. 


In the last war the plane was only a weapon; in this 


playing an increasingly important part as a means of 
sport. The Army Air Transport Command is covering 
than 90,000 route miles, linking this country with 
theater in which American troops are engaged. 
lreds of transocean flights are being made every 
with large numbers of passengers and millions of 
ls of cargo. And, in addition, the services maintain 
t transport flights over many internal routes. Much 
iis work is being carried out under contract by the 
lished air lines, which are thus being afforded a 
less opportunity for training their pilots in inter- 
ental flying. “The most important air-line attain- 
of 1942,” wrote Robert S. Morton in F/ying for 
iry, 1943, “is this intangible but invaluable experi- 


, 


being acquired in every phase of air-transport opera- 
under almost every conceivable condition. All this, 
1anced by the government, will redound to the benefit 
the commercial operators in the post-war period.” 

Nor are these the only contributions of the war to 
future of civil aviation. The training of hundreds 

f thousands of pilots and navigators and of millions 
f mechanics is providing both an enormous reservoir of 
technicians for the industry and a huge potential market 
of the “air-minded.” Again, military exigencies have 
necessitated the construction of hundreds of modern air- 
fields both at home and abroad. Many of these, of course, 
ve only strategic significance, but others are so located 
that they can be easily adapted to commercial purposes. 


We cannot doubt, then, that after the war conditions 
will be ripe for a rapid and immense expansion of civil 
aviation in all its forms. But let us not forget that it will 
be an expansion controlled and limited by economic 
factors. Those enthusiasts who prophesy the early dis- 
placement by the plane of all other forms of transport 
are doing aviation no service, for their calculations seem 
to leave out of account the vital question of comparative 
costs. In an address delivered in November, 1942, W. A. 


Patterson, president of United Air Lines, extinguished 








some of the wilder claims with a jet of statistical cold 


water. He pointed out that an average freight train 


perating between Chicago and San Francisco would 
carry 780 tons of revenue cargo and make two round 
trips a month at a total operating cost of $50,01 To 
move the same amount of freight by air, in the same 


period of time, 57 planes of the Mainlinef type used by 
the U 


1e United Air 


\e 1) 7. 
¢ req lirea 


,750,000. Comparisons with ocean 
i 

. ae ‘ » | - Thayer , ter 
freighter costs are equally uUluminating. Mr. Patterson 
tOOK as an example a cargo steamer Carrying a revenue 
load of 6,400 short tons from San Francisco to Brisbane, 
Australia. The round trip under peace-tim« nditions 

yuld La .. + 7 san th sd the total eat 
would take about two months, and the ¢ lL Opera 4 
costs would be about $120,000. If four-n red trans- 


port planes, carrying four tons of cargo, were used to 


haul the same amount of goods, 1,440 trans-Pacific 
) tess 7 . onl } } ¢ ] ¢ rt , 
round-trip flights would have to be made i: same 
period; 144 planes would be required to perform the 
job; and these would consume about 18, ns 
{ lee arhael +} hin x hiicnin ] ‘ lf 
of gasoline while the ship was burning I han half a 
million gallons of fuel oil. The cost of thi alone 
would be $2,250,000, and total plane erating costs 


would be $29,000,000. Moreover, in order to lay dowr 
the necessary gasoline supplies for refueling in Australia 
and at intermediate points, three tankers woul 
needed. 

Mr. Patterson’s figures are based, of course, on the 
use of present-day equipment. No doubt these costs will 
be gradually reduced by the use of lighter metals and 
materials, by the design of more efficient planes and 
engines, and possibly by the discovery of more economi- 
cal fuels. But our inventive geniuses have a long way to 
go before they can build machines to overcome gravity 
as efficiently as a locomotive or a ship overcomes surface 


friction. The major part of the power developed b 


y an 
airplane motor is consumed in lifting the machine into 
the air and keeping it there; only a relatively minor 
portion is available for the task of pulling a useful Joad. 
The economy of the airplane in competition with well. 
developed land and sea transport systems lies only in 
the time factor, thanks to which it is able to compete for 
passenger traffic on medium or long hauls and for sj 
cialized freight. In passenger transport the time element 
serves to increase the costs of the older methods. A 
man who is spending three or four days in a transcon- 
tinental train or upward of four days on a transocean 
trip wants something more than mere transport; he de 
mands hotel service. That means that every passenger 
consumes a large amount of cubic space. On the other 


hand, a plane flying from New York to London in te: 


or twelve hours, while it may have to provide a meal or 
two and some kind of sleeping accommodation, does not 
need to give fifty passengers any more cubic space than 


a single passenger would occupy on the Normandie. Thus 











irprising that the air lines are able to forecast 
nger rates to London of about $100 per 
head, or far below the fares charged by the pre-war 
luxury liners. And at such rates not only will most of 
the post-war transatlantic passenger traffic move by air, 
but a great increase in the total volume of travel to and 
from Europe can be confidently predicted. The Queen 
Elizabeth is probably the last of the great floating hotels. 


As soon as they can get sufficient new equipment, the 


air lines will also begin to bite deeply into domestic 
if 


ng-distance passenger traffic. Already the costs of air 


I 
travel have been brought within striking distance of first- 


class railroad fares. A recent 10 per cent cut in air-line 
rates makes it possible to fly from New York to Chicago 
for only $2 more than it would cost to take a lower berth 
on a Pullman. There should be still further reductions 
after the war, and provided that competition between the 
airplane and the railroad is not artificially restricted, it 
should be possible in the not very distant future to travel 
by air at no more expense than is involved in the cost of 
a railroad coach ticket at present. 

When it comes to freight, however, the airplane has 
an advantage over land and sea transport only when the 
goods to be shipped have a high value in relation to 
bulk or when the time element is especially important. 
Edward Warner, vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, has estimated the minimum cost of moving mixed 
freight by air, even when all-cargo planes are used, at 
16 cents per ton-mile. Allowing for a post-war increase 
in efficiency, this authority believes that the cost might 
be reduced to 14 cents per ton-mile provided speed was 
kept under 200 miles per hour and frequent stops were 
made for refueling. Thus the minimum cost of moving 
a ton of freight by air across the Atlantic would be in 
the neighborhood of $462, which compares with ship- 
ping costs, even at war-time rates inflated by high insur- 
ance and crew bonuses, of about $30 for the transatlantic 
trip, or less than one cent per ton-mile. Obviously as long 
as anything like such a margin exists, there can be no 
question of moving bulk cargoes by air. Wheat, metals, 
gasoline, meat, coffee, machinery—all the items that 
comprise the major part of international trade—will con- 
tinue to move by sea for many decades. 

It is more expensive to move goods by rail than by 
water, but even so rail freight rates are far below those 
charged by the air lines. The average rate on railroad 
express shipments is around 10 cents a ton-mile, while 
lir express, even after recent cuts ranging up to 12% per 
cent, is many times as great. Undoubtedly there is scope 
for much greater reductions in rates if the air lines or- 
ganize to get the business, as they have not done hith- 
erto. The recent abrogation of their restrictive contract 
with the Railway Express Agency is an important first 
step in this direction. 


I 
If within the next few years air freight rates are 
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brought within hailing distance of Mr. Warner's | 
retical cost figures, below 20 cents a ton-mile, there 





undoubtedly be a tremendous increase in the volum 
goods moved by air. But this will not touch the bulk ar. 4 
freight business of either railroads or shipping 
panies. As Mr. Patterson pointed out in the add: 
already cited, the volume of domestic air cargo could 
increase one-hundred-fold and still capture only 0.1 per 
cent of the freight now carried by American railroads 

What is likely to happen is that the air lines 
develop a good deal of specialty trafic in goods w!} 
because of their perishable nature cannot at present be 
shipped long distances. We may receive in New York, 
for instance, tree-ripened fruit from California or the 
Caribbean, or flowers picked in the south of Fra 
twenty-four hours earlier. Of a more prosaic nature 
the opportunity that exists for the building up of a big 
business in the carriage of spare parts. Provided the; 
can count on overnight delivery, dealers and manuf 
turers will be able to absorb additional transport « 
by savings on inventory charges. 

And while the plane will create new traffic for its 
it will also be the means of originating new business f 
its rivals. The automobile took many passengers from t! 
railroads, but at the same time it added to railroad freig 
revenues by its demands for raw materials and the car- I 
riage of finished products to distant places. So, too, | k 
growth of the aviation industry will require the servi i 
of many freight cars. Shipping will also benefit, parti lin 
larly the tanker trade, since international air traffic w 
depend on many bases far removed from fuel suppl: Duri 


e 


Assuming that commercial aviation is permitted t e war 
develop along economical lines, without interference for never te 
the benefit of existing monopolies, what sort of exp 
sion can be safely predicted for the first decade or t 
after the war? The National Resources Planning Board when m 
estimates that within this period air travel in the United t pro 
States will take more than 70 per cent of the present-d2; not be 
Pullman traffic, which will mean the transportation o! of war | 
roughly twenty million passengers per year. Other gc ind fart 
authorities regard this estimate as conservative, and there that witl 
is in fact reason to believe that the air lines will eventu- income | 
ally capture nearly 100 per cent of the long-distance igain, | 
passenger traffic on both domestic and international! As wi 
routes. In 1942 only about 5 per cent of first-class mail story un 
moved by air; this figure could be multiplied many tin most ne' 
if the air-mail surcharge was abolished—a step which been ind 
has recently been urged in Congress. Finally, we may the recer 
expect a very considerable growth in the carriage of mittee o1 
goods by air even though the overwhelming mass of Indust 








freight continues to move by sea, rail, and road. aw, UNC 
What will such an expansion in air traffic mean for Ive prof 
the manufacturers of planes? Since our commercial air that the 






fleet operating over domestic routes comprised only some adequat 
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, ‘ 4 ? 
_ 4 ve , e + wefold ; 
2 machines 1n 1941, even a ten- or twenty-foid 1in- 
might seem rather smail potatoes to an industry 
: lucing at the rate of 100,000 planes a 


7 ] > nrevi le men } 
But uf the predictions previous.) mentioned are 
f d, an increase OF a mucn greater order May reason- 


hae 
expected. Mr. Patterson, who has earned a repu- 
4 


for sober prophecy, believes that his United Air 
ulone will require more than 5,000 planes to 
the business which will be developed within the 
n years. On this basis a total commercial air fleet 

50,000 machines, covering foreign and domestic 


! sae a +} e ~ mn _- 

‘ yuld not be a far-fetched estimate, and this 
mean a replacement market of some 10,000 planes 
4] ) : } + > 
Add the demands of the export trade and the 

f 4 art “re urhyy > Ti] ly 

ments of the armed Services, which are not likely 
r } 1 + nre-t ] velc } ] wis ) ere lat 2 
skUCCd tO pre War levels, and we can see that al 
the process of reconversion will I 


War Profits 


> 541m F411 ne 
ea } AiNtUui Old, 


‘Tf ‘ 
iva 


keep the public from knowing it, corporation | 
A 4 
its are running far higher in this war than they 


World War I, which raised a crop of 23,000 new 


. , , 11 ait 
ring the last war there was a lot of talk about 
ring, and yet when the full story was told after 


r the public was so shocked that it firmly resolved 
» let it happen again, Both major parties pled gec 


} 


ves to prevent it. Scores of measures were intro- 
i 


n Congress to control future war profits And 
oe ' — 1 D- —_—e 
mobilization for this war started, President Roose- 


omised that a new crop of war millionaires would 


uitted. Since then there has been little talk 


+. + rere vw emt “rf ] + > ¢ 1 rT 
profiteering except with reference to labor unions 


rmefs. ime public has been given the impression 
h a 90 per cent excess-profits tax an {a maximum 


tax of 92 per cent on individuals it can't happen 


Unfortunately, it is happening again. 
. la rs } not kr y ft] f ll 
was the case iast time, we sn not KNOW tne I 


until the war is over. But despite the silence of 


newspapers, the kind of story it will be has already 
1 indicated. Much of the evidence was develope 1 at 
recent hearings of the House Ways and Means Com- 
tee on the contract-renegotiation law. 
Industry has demanded the repeal of the renegotiation 

under which contracts are revised to prevent exces- 
ve profits. At the hearings business men tried to show 


they were taking extreme risks for a small and in- 
y ; 


dequate return, but the evidence they presented was a 


and the Pre 


tiations were go 
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after the payment of all taxes and dividends during the 
years 1941-44: $5 billion in new plants and equipment 
paid for by the companies out of their war business, in 
addition to profits; $13 billion in excess-profits taxes 
available for refunds to the corporations if their profits 
should fall below normal in the two succeeding years. 

Treasury figures show that Patterson's figure of $13 
billion available for post-war refunds from war taxes 
was a gross underestimate. The amount, at the present 
rate of accumulation, will be $26 billion. This $26 bil- 
lion constitutes a virtual guaranty of normal profits and 
makes the demand for additional post-war reserves 
sound a little hollow. Thus revised, the figures given 
above, most of them representing war profits, add up to 
more than $55 billion instead of Patterson's more con- 
servative $42 billion. 

Over and above this huge sum, the corporations have 
acquired other potential wealth from the war. The gov- 
ernment has built for them, for war production, more 
than $14 billion worth of plants and machinery. Many 
of these plants will have great value after the war. The 
companies have options on them, and will probably be 
able to buy them for much less than their cost. In some 
cases the government will have to take the prices offered 
by the companies or junk the plants. The total of post- 
war reserves and possible collateral benefits derived from 
the war is therefore about $70 billion—in addition to 
the profits enjoyed by stockholders during the war and 
the swollen salaries paid to corporation officials. 

Patterson emphasized these swollen salaries again and 
again. He said that increases in corporation salaries from 
$5,000 to $50,000 were a ‘very common thing.” “We 
find salaries going up from $5,000 and $10,000 to 
$100,000,” he said, “and the men who get them think 
they are worth it. But I say the soldiers are serving for 
$50 ; 
it. I 
has 
much.” 

Randolph Paul, general counsel of the Treasury, told 


1 month. If that be demagoguery, make the most of 
don't think we need to allow such salaries. A man 


to be a whale of a good man to be worth that 


the committee an almost equally sensational story with- 
out breaking into the headlines, Paul reported that the 
corporations in war work were making this year the un- 
heard-of profit of $8.7 billion after all taxes were paid. 
Since some companies losing money were included, prof- 
its of the money makers would be over $10 billion. This 
figure, only slightly higher than that put out by the con- 
servative Department of Commerce, is more than double 


what the corporations were making before the war, more 


than they would have made in the fabulous year of 1929 

if they had been forgiven all federal taxes, and far more 

than they made in the best year of the last war. 
Corporation profits, after taxes, were estimated by 


I I 
Paul at $24 billion 1942, and 


1943. This compares with about $4 billion for 1939, the 


for the three years 1941, 
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last year of peace in Europe. His figures disclosed |; 
corporations are able to realize such huge profits in 
face of a 90 per cent excess-profits tax. They do 
pushing up profits faster than taxes, so that their tax 
normal as well as war taxes—are passed on to the g 
ment and the public in the sale of their products. This 
year they will have pushed their profits before taxes 
to the record-breaking peak of $22 billion, or four times 
what they were in 1939, That is the measure of 
corporations have done to raise the cost of living thr 
inflation. Profits of some corporations have multiplied 
ten, twenty, even one hundred times. 

Several of industry’s witnesses before the commit 


frankly admitted that they were passing on their taxes 
to the government by raising their bids on war contracts 
to cover their income and excess-profits taxes. 1] 

seemed surprised that anyone should think they were 


going to pay income taxes out of profits. Some of the 
Republicans on the committee agreed that this was a 
preposterous idea. 

Paul's figures also showed how corporations have 
cealed their vast war profits—so that even their st 
holders don’t realize how much they are making 
pursuing a conservative dividend policy. Corporat 
dividends are running only slightly higher than in 1 
and are actually lower than in 1936 and 1937. O 
about half the profits are being paid out in divid 
undistributed profits for 1941-43, inclusive, are 
mated at almost $12 billion. This, however, is a de 
tively low figure since it includes the companies | 
money. The profit-making corporations will have a 
ulated $16 billion in the three years. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission recently reported that Unit 
States corporations have $33 billion in quick, lig 
assets. 

From the standpoint of the public this conservatis 
dividend policy is wise because it helps to controi ini 
tion and provide post-war reserves. It is still wiser fr 
the standpoint of the companies: it fools the public, 
if the profits are distributed after the war instead of 
now, they may be subject to lower individual inc 
taxes. 

The contention of Patterson and Paul that war « 
tractors are making too much was fully substantiated by 
the testimony of the big business men who are adminis 
tering the renegotiation law. The Office of Price 
ministration has recently provided similar evidence « 
the profits of consumer industries. Its studies have sh: 
that meat packers and manufacturers of hosiery) 
women have multiplied their profits many times w! 
they have been complaining about price ceilings an lt 
grade labeling that makes ceilings effective. 

Industry failed to make a case for repeal of the 
negotiation law. Although its stories of poverty 


sympathetically received by the Republicans on the com- 
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crofits if corporations are allowed to 


cady provided for the war profiteers 
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and by one or two of the Democrats, every wit- 


‘ 


who was forced by more skeptical committee mem- 


ers to compare his war with his peace-time profits 


led that he was making many times what he did be- 


ore other men began to give their lives for their country 


committee turned down the repeal demand but 

considering amendments that might gut the law. 
evidence, however, indicated that, instead of being 
kened, the law should if possible be strengthened, 
se even a 90 per cent tax cannot recover excessive 
make too much 
fore the taxes are applied. For the same reason, price 


rol needs to be much stiffer. 


[he facts about war profits revealed at the hearings are 
even greater value in connection with the tax prob- 
now confronting Congress. Congressmen are talk- 


as if it were impossible to raise the $12 billion the 


{dministration needs to finance the war without taking 


rom the pockets of men and women who have not 
gh to live on decently, The figures presented by Paul 
Patterson indicate that several of those billions could 

taken from the corporations without starving anyone 
ven the much-talked-about widows and orphans who 
on their dividends. 

the excess-profits rate is already 90 per cent, 


Although 


is room for higher 


rates on normal corporate prof- 
The Treasury last year wanted 50 or 55 per cent, but 
gress refused to go above 40 per cent, and wrote a 
limit of 80 per cent on the taxes that could be ap- 
d to a corporation, regardless of how excessive its 
fits might be. The post-war refund should be applied 
rmal taxes instead of excess-profits taxes. The com- 
nies which face trouble after the war are the ones 
h have not shared in the fat war profits. All the 
fits so far have been for the profiteers. Corporations 
h have had excessive profits during the war should 

t be the only ones to be allowed post-war refunds. 
But aside from raising rates, there are other ways to 


ghten up the taxes on corporations. Many of them have 


ind wide loopholes in the tax laws through which they 


in squeeze their excessive profits without sharing them 


th the government. One of these loopholes is the for- 
la for computing excess profits, which the corporations 


rtually wrote themselves. It conveniently permits them 


choose the easiest of two lenient methods. They can 

sure them either by their normal peace-time profits, 

matter how excessive these may have been, or by their 

vested capital, in which they can include capital long 
e lost and almost forgotten. 


The corporations are doing a lot of talking about the 


risks they take. But most workers and farmers w ld 
gladly pay more taxes in return for the guaranty il- 


of a normal protit 


r two years after the war. 
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N OCTOBER 10 the Associated Press will 1 to 
its member papers a feature story to the effect that 
the remaining kings and royal houses of Europe have always 
opposed totalitarianism 
A HANDBILL urging the election of Edward A. Carey as 
mayor of Detroit explains the race riots thus The high 
prices charged by the Jewish mercha Hastings d 
Antoine streets were responsil le for nrest we find 
umongst the colored people. . . . There is no reason w 
mayor of a large city should confine himself to local affairs, 


if his ideas will benefit the nation at 


BOTH THE OW] and the State Departm 


sts of the I ited Nations 1 


jurisdiction over the broadca 


{ 
11oO 


station in Algiers. In the resulting confusion supporters of 


Marshal Badoglio have twice used the station's microy 
to present propaganda for the Marshal's regime. 


LAST FALL Romeo Booker, president of a local of 


nones 


Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, was arrested at Rule 
Mississippi, for soliciting labor to harvest crops in Florida 
under government contract. He was released and told to 
leave the Delta and never return. Now, however, he is back 
—in jail at Clarksdale, Mississippi. He was arrested by tl 
FBI in Florida on a charge of impersonating a federal office 
The uniform he wore when arrested consisted of Ly 
trousers and shirt of World War I vintage, without insignia 
ACCORDING TO the Wall Street Journal, General Ma 
Arthur's “garrison hat is in the ring’’ for the Re; ican 
Presidential nomination. In this connection polit 
servers have n la P yssible link between the general and 
the Midwestern groups who are promoting his candida 
the person of Phil La Follette, now a lieutenant-color ( 
his staff in Australia. La Follette, ex-governor of Wisconsin 
and founder of the short-lived National Progre ( 
America Party, was a leading isolationist until December 


1 
| 


1941. He applied for a commission December 8 


FEELER ?—Printers’ Ink, a magazine reflecting t 
big business, reports from ‘‘an authoritative sour that 
government, aiter the war, ‘will not turn 1 present 
plants into industrial production of any kind—that 
lock them up and in due time junk them for wl 
they will bring.” 
FESTUNG EUROPA: Dr. F. Bree Nazi supe 
dent of education in Utrecht, explains why so many 
school principals h liy more t ) 
just do not seem to understand the N O 
a ent meeting or st OOF Prague, Ob rut 
fabrer Viattner said, “G rt it a rey 
of 1918, when the people hed the weapons fro 
yidiers’ hands 
[We invite our readers t by y for I» i 
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Poland and Russia 


BY MARC 
OLAND l 1 are the only Ur { 
N 5 W f itic ties. Following 
a pl n rved ’ ir, though 
nev Polish vernment has 
a i th A n mini r tot charge OF roiisn 
! With the Sov { on playing an 
micl I I if mn armalitl R ] 
P relat e | e the dominant problem of 
I 
Py 
] rs ( P h ire in practical agreement 
w icv ’ l > ON this i Ic Ii dec I, it 
isa q ( ] ¢ hic \ | I Ss ( 
as the For 1 ¢ ee of the Polish Socialist Party 
Lor wledged in a resolut adopted 
on June In the present conflict between Po- 
| and the § Un 1e at le of all Polish 
gr is r. Any assertion that there is a split be 
| I 
t\ 1 P l ind Px l { 1 this n er 
i i e of foreign elements in Polish 
I tl alla 1d I ¢ sucn errerence reso- 
lu 
the leadership of the Polish labor 
mor au tl | P Party 1n London 
t of the Pi frontiers of 1939. It 
d the S t { I 1S of Po- 
la 1939 by the Red Army, belong to the 
Sovict Union ral parts of the Ukrainian White 
R id I in Soviet Repu LICS 
The Soviet e Polish governments have stated 
their respective positions many tin It is undeniable 
t! tert sin q le recti- 
ficatior f b lar re made—have Ukrainian and 
\ | majori the Poles constituting an im- 
But t Polish boundaries established 
r( 1 at R in 1921, ending the 
Pi f r een years. 
J P h \ ) re iblish those boun- 
d | Soviet rnment, however, invoking the 
f t f-determination mands that the 
LU} nd WI R ians who suffered inder 
P. rf it [ rainian and White 
Ru f | It | its case on plebis ites 
co te 1 October, 1939—plebiscites 
not t ry | ! other Allied govern- 
men 
That either gove in prevail upon the other to 





Soviet Union, elated by 
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its military victories and inspired by a growing nat 


not abandon its program voluntarily 
this is so, the logical course for Polish groups whi 


ism, will 


the reestablishment of the frontiers of 1939 th 

claim is to seek the aid of external forces capa 
cing Russia. Official Polish policy is therefor 

to win the support of the Anglo-Saxon allies for its 

gram. It represents Russia’s demands on Poland 

urope and sectio 

it affirms, and any « 


of a larger desire to dominate all E 
Asia. Poland 
sions to Stalin on this question, any attempt to “app 
would only cause him to 


1 
is the test case, 


him, formulate new dem 

All Polish plans for the post-war organization of 
rope, particularly of Central-Eastern Europe, have the 
same starting point: Poland is always conceived of t 
was in 1939, with the military force of any federat 
made up of Poland and its neighbors unalterably 
posed to the Soviets. Official Polish policy is bas« 
United 


leadership, 


consolidation of the Nations all 
Anglo-A 


against Russia. It expects that Russia will emerge fi 


t 
the 
under merican without or 
the war in a seriously weakened condition, and tha 
will be obliged, in order to obtain foreign help, to n 
certain political concessions, among them the rec 
tion of the Polish claims. Another hope—which appears 
rather fantastic at the present moment—is that the A 
will enter Poland before the Russians and restore Pol 
to its boundaries of 1939 under the direction of the |! 
lish government in London, and that Russia will ¢ 
have to accept the fast accom pit. 

The Russian issue is considered so all-important by 


} 


tee of the Polish Socialist Party—and 1 


} 


Foreign Commit 
majority of other Polish political groups in London a 
the United States agree—that in the 
resolution of June 30 “all those who on this fundam 

declared to have 


Socialist Par 


question have a different opinion” are 
“placed themselves outside the Polish 
The declaration applies particularly to a group of Pi 
democrats and Socialists in the United States whose « 
standing representative is Oscar Lange, professor of « 
nomics at the University of Chicago. With twenty-n 


other well-known Polish democrats Professor La: 
signed an “Appeal to Reason” opposing the policy of | 
Polish government in exile. Among the signers wer 
Julian Tuwim, the modern Polish poet; Arthur Szyk, 
the cartoonist and painter; Professor Karpinskt of the 


University of Michigan; Dr. Ossowski, president of the 


above-mentioned 
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in Slav Congress of Michigan; Jerzy Splawa Ney- 
‘ f the University of California; S. Z. Stac 


former officer of the Polish army; and many Polish- 


“+ 


and union leaders. 


} 


1e London Tribune published a Jetter 


who spoke for a group of Polish 
in Great Britain. This group, the letter said, 


Ie by -_ Va 
rreatly perturbex by ft 
) d 


he anti-democratic p licy 


Polish government in exile, a policy which they 
believed to be “detrimental to the interests of Poland 
nd the war effort.” The writer cited the scarcity of vol- 

rs for the Polish army as indicative of the lack of 
confidence in the present government. “In 1918, 28,800 
Poles from North America volunteered for the Polish 
army formed on French soil; the corresponding figure for 
this war is 600. As against this, 17.5 per cent of the vol- 

ers for the United States army are of Polish national- 

in Great Britain, of 1,900 Poles subject to call, only 

ponded to the notice of the Polish consul general; 
chose the British armed forces.” 

In the view of these democratic “oppositional” groups, 

ration and friendship with the Soviet Union 
quisites to the restoration and maintenance of 


tional independence, in fact, to Polish national 


stence. Situated between Germany and Russia, Poland 
fight against both. The Polish nation can win 

n from Germany only with the help of the Rus- 
There is no basic antagonism between the in- 

rests of Russia and Poland, just as there are no ir- 


lable differences between Russia and the Anglo- 


4? 


— The reconstruction of Poland is part of 
ral reconstruction of Europe, which demands the 
collaboration of all the United Nations. Poland's 
it lies in strengthening the cooperation of the 
States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia, not in 

upon their differences, as the Polish government 

n London does. 
Responsibility for the Polish-Russian crisis, accord- 


ng to the “opposition,” rests primarily with the Polish 
government in exile. Under the pressure of reactionary 
ements in the emigration, it has abandoned the policy 
of cola boration with Russia inaugurated by the late Gen- 
ikorski and adopted an outspoken anti-Russian line. 

rhe activities of the press, of the information services, 
and of the diplomatic representatives of the government 
have thwarted General Sikorski’s personal ef- 


forts,” writes Professor Lange. “Having signed an agree- 
nt and an alliance with the Soviet government, Gen- 
eral Sikorski was unable to deliver the goods.” 
As for the eastern boundaries of Poland, the demo- 


+ 


ic Opposition believes that the question should be 


ttled amicably with the Soviet Union in a way that 
ld safeguard the interests of the Ukrainians and 
of the Polish ind 


ed territories. The 


hite Russians as well as those 


/ 


jewish minorities living in the disput 
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tion implies the renunciation of territories 


Polish majority. Rectifications of frontiers ar d- 
ered desirable and possible, but they can | mplished 
only if the foundation has been laid for harmon Po- 
lish-Russian relations, similar to those between Czecho 


slovakia and the Soviet Union. The “opposition” favors 
rapprochement with Czechoslovakia and accuses th 
Polish government of having aroused antagonism be- 
tween the two Slav nations. 

Besides New York and London the Polish political 
emigration has a third center in Moscow. The Union of 
Polish Patriots organized there a few months ag 
elements from various political camps—its leaders in- 
clude a few Polish Communists—takes a position on 
Poland's foreign policy similar to that of the opposi 
tional democratic groups in this country. Its ideological 
declaration states that while Poland wishes to unite ail 
Polish territory within the Polish state, it does not 
want one square inch of Ukrain 
land. 

The factor that must determine Polish-Russian rela- 
tions and therefore the future of Poland is not the feel- 
ings and ideas of Polish refugees in Great Britain, the 
United States, or Soviet Russia, of Polish-Americans, or 

even of the Polish government in exi 
pre-war parties, but the attitude of the Polish people in 
their own land. Unfortunately, it is very difficult to ob- 
tain exact information about this. There is no open 
political life in occupied Poland, no elections or Gallup 
polls. The sentiments of the Polish people are actively 
expressed only in the heroic and unconquerable under- 
ground, which has carried on the fight for liberation for 
more than four years. The Polish government in exile has 
frequently declared that its policy is supported by the 
illegal movement in Poland, that there is complete agree- 
nent between the political leaders in London and thi 
friends in Poland. But certain underground organiza 
tions in Poland reject the policy of the Polish government 
and hold a position similar to that of the opposition. 
Like the Polish emigration, the Polish undergr 
divided, and bitter discussions, even fights, have occurred 
between the representatives of the various gr 


No one can say who represents the majority of the poy 


lation. Attempts to hide this division by asserting tl 

complete unanimity of the Poles or by maintaining that 
the opponents of official policy are agents of for ’ 
powers will not change the situatt The Pol f the 
Kosciuszko Division in the Soviet ‘Union, like others 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


S IME tin 
took la 
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Were the ¢ 


tuation has 


Way (nat Is 


POLITICAL 


ose the foreign policy of the Polish govern- 
just as genuine Poles as their compatriots in 


army in Great Britain and the Middle East, 


ments supporting the Polish government in 


Oo} nin Poland is not fixed. It is in process 
ind i ly moving toward expression. 
C rt P< 1ma 5 IS DeIng forged by the 


r liberation from the German oppressor. At 


pen 


BY ARGI S 
me will pass before we kn what actually 
e on the R in fro in these past weeks, 
la nd again in a gigan- 
Or did they voluntarily carry out a 
ele l 5 retreat ind if o, why? 
‘ fact is certain: all during this time the 
is been described to the German public in a 
without precedent. It has never been said that 


he retreat would soon be stop} ed; not even the hope that 


' 
it would 
>4 ‘ 
| + 
Cilalice Ol 


La | art 
has ever been expressed. 


i 


It has never been 


that somewhere the terrain might offer a 
digging in. In fact, any consideration of 


ight soon be able to make a halt 


+ 


excluded. As the front drew nearer 
> newspapers and radios of the whole 
ssed whether the Germans would take their 
Not so the German newspapers and 


possibilities of the wide river have 


iciecnsive |} 
i 


ot been mentioned. German propaganda has spoken 


Items addr 


tion lately 


losses of the Russians, but for weeks it has 
reference to a conceivable end of the 
ision is unavoidable that the German 


17 all this time has looked forward to a 


long unbroken withdrawal as an absolute certainty. 


he Free German Committee in Moscow— 


with the affiliated Generals’ and 


(tlicers’ Commuttee—has been addressing Germans in 
Reich by radio. What does it say to them? An authori- 
ve anal yf all the material broadcast up to the mid- 
if Sept r was recently undertaken. Its results are 

bers 
Th per t of the propaganda items can be de- 
ribed mer neralities: Germans were told that 
( 1 the R i ld be saved; that the new Ger- 
any would be “free, independent, united, a juster and 


The rest were only slightly more specific. 


sed to labor were the most numerous: 11 
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per cent guaranteed the eight-hour day, adequate 


security, and the like; 9 per cent promised the destruc: 


of the big trusts. The next largest number were dir¢ 
to middle-class listeners: 5 per cent proclaimed 
working class should not impose its special inter 
of the population; 6 per cent guarant 
restoration of legal justice. 


the rest 


Numerous other topics made sporadic appea 
References to each of the following formed about 
cent of the material—a democratic government, 

: 


national government, an “honorable ending” of t 


freedom of religion, protection for the “seduced 
. 


bers of the Nazi Party. Among the items in the 2 | 
group the most important were freedom of pz 
speech, restoration of property to its rightful 
equality before the law, a genuine German cult 
retention of their jobs by civil servants. About 1 
of the material was devoted to freedom of trade, f: 
of assembly, continuation of the German armed 
punishment of the war criminals and of guilty N 
“Freiburg Youth,” cried Krezslester Fritsch at a 
ing on September 11, “you are assembled to 
loyalty to the Fuhrer. German youth must set a | 
example at this time, when treachery is rearing it 
And we do not refer merely to the conduct of \ 
Emmanuel and Badoglio but also to that of traitors 
appearing in various guises among our own peop! 
‘The saboteurs of morale at home,” said the Gaa 
of Weser-Ems on September 9, ‘‘may in the future : 


tate behind bars whether it is right to deceive milli 


decent, industrious Germans with false reports and u 


scrupulous gossip.” 
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These remarks strike the tone of a campaign that i: 


being carried on through meetings held all over Ger. 


many. And the same emphasis is found in an incre 


flood of newspaper articles. But the phrase ““meditat 


behind bars”’ is an understatement. There is a rising tice 
of death sentences and executions for “spreading men 


dacious reports,’ for “having tried to undermine 
confidence of a young woman by malevolent lic 


exaggerations,” and for similar offenses. 


Still worse things, however, must be going on wi 


out interference from the law or the courts. For 
arresting article that appeared in the newspapers in 


September State Secretary Rothenberger of the Min 


I 
of Justice admitted that even the courts and judges 


not functioning satisfactorily. “It is no secret,’” he 


“that the German judiciary has not succeeded in winn 


the confidence of the Fuhrer and the party.’ Thet 
the judiciary has had to be shoved somewhat int 
background. The State Secretary found this jus: 
and natural: ‘The present outcry about lawless 
arbitrary methods, legal insecurity, etc., 1s due to 


of understanding of the political situation.:” 


rhe 


‘ 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 














Reflection 


Looking in time’s long mirror 
\ ge do you see? 
One ling a golden basin 
inds of authority 
th 


Vi e haunted by the Roman 


inous and tired 


As by the womanish gesture 

Of one who has desired 

I free of choice: a burden 
ivy for old men. 

T tage in the mirror 

f itself again. 


it governor washes 
hand with the other hand. 
liers wait in silence, 
humble as the sand 
We stare on that repeated 
Scene till our eyeballs ache. 
Will a sandstorm rise? Will the mirror 
Crack? Will the image break? 
BABETTE DEUTSCH 


On the Creative Imagination 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


HE common belief is that the artist’s imagination is a 
hectic gift, not a constant presence ; that it comes and 


in unpredictable ways, and that, when it is gone, it 


its sometime host in a wretched and barren state, with 
ni to do but wait, pray, and suffer, until its return. This 


ef, I think, is false; the truth is that for those blessed 


rsed, with its possession, imagination is always there, 
tys working. It is always working; but it works in 
two different ways; and in one of these two ways it also 


loubly, either forward or backward, outward or in- 


1, directly or in reverse 


gin with, the imagination can work passively— 


2 in, not giving out; receiving, storing, assimilating, 


ing, preparing to distribute, sensations and impres- 
s The period may be likened to that in which a battery 


*y 


rging. It is not a dead period, though the longer it 


the more it may seem so, and to submit to the process 


es great understanding and patience. It may be as p 


ion] 


O- 
! as Jacob’s bondage for Rachel, and the energy ac- 
1 during a lOng time may be discharged in a very short 
in a brief and almost unbelievable storm of brightness, 
that in which Rilke wrote down the Duinese elegies 
the Sonnets to Orpheus. 


ie converse of this state occurs when the stored up cur- 


of energy is actively discharged directly and outward in 





valid and viable w s of I { vy of « 
pina nh ca Opera i ) ] ! 

Ss operation, uf { $ s clearly 
understoo I n not too t yy for 
the meta shor bu | t its ? $f y de 
scribe this discharge of enerry in t! dit n 
inward, not outward; toward, rath y fre the 
individual: the stream backs up, instead of flow f : 
The creative imagination then | mes s 
objective; egocentric rather than ecstat (S! y ! t 
poetry was the opposite of egotism); fanta { i 
real; secretive rather than given to « ni 1} 
may, if we are simple-minded enough, if our § + 
iently comic, result in a harmless and happy state, as « 
scribed, for example, by James Thurber in ‘The ret Life 
of Walter Mitty.” But for one beatific neuro there are a 
thousand—the figure is inexact—malevolent and d > 
ones. More often than not, the artist's tr nse of life 
combines with his critical standards to inhibit wishful 
ing fantasies; he is more apt to err in the direction of anx 
doubt, despair, apprehension, and dread. This tragic sense 
of life, which might create great characters and heroic action 


if the current were going the right way, now, with it flowing 


pathetic fantasies, wilh 


in the role and poses of the helt less 


inward, fails into 


lacrimae—of jealousy, hatred, suspicion, 
are imposed on, we are perse ited, or 


+} 


the worst of it is 


ing, it works, now, with such power, its ; 


! 1 1 


their author always 
victim. Hinc aliae 
worry, self-pity; we 


at while the imagination 18 ala VOTR- 


irtistry 1s ) Dt 


that the subject, never suspecting its presence, is « 1, 
first, that his imagination has left him for good—or evil— 
and, second, that the fantasies he is creatin entirely 

tual and real. Theologians, describing this state, might say 


that Satan has taken your soul from Gi 


not in a state of grace, or even in a posit 


a state of grace Is possi! le. 


Now there are men—"‘autists’”” would d t better 
than “‘artists’’—through whom this current flow with 
little resistance; it goes through them, and t t it 


enough to get it flowing circular wise, s 
an apparently outward direction. They 


produced works of art—though they may 


but, in most cases, masterpieces of self-expression, more or 


less unconscious. (These men are usual! 


technical excellence; they claim that it 


“inspiration.”’) It is extraordinary, the ex 


ma terpieces are mistaken, by critics, for works of a 


confusion would still exist, I think, even if it were not 
confounded by the commodity value of these performances 
(What review of literature, what weekly book supplement, 
for example, is not really a trade journal?) Sor f t 
admiration for this work is legitimate in that it is ected, 
not to the produ t. but to the manifest ener 

energy is controlling, not cor trolled by, its | 


pulsive, not compelled. Still, however little hi 








gaiety transfigue 


Deus, ecce Deu But 





the god is Dionysus, not sollo. (And, by the way, how 


healing!) Most of the poems of Robinson 


of | O'Neill, the novels—or is it 

s Wolfe, belong, I think, in this category. 

level we can proceed all the way down from 

autobiographical novels, the weird and howl- 

fetal and fecal surrealist paintings, to the 

detective stories, the P yrnography of the 

1 the el verses that people are always 
Sunday T? to inquire ab t 


1 from these we have the minor artists. 
yrst that may be said ts that they are deficient 
not think this is true; they possess, rather, 
ypersensitive degree, scrupulous and fastidious 


They can make the distinction between fantasy 


what people were trying to say, in their vague, 
a hundred or so years ago, when they con- 
ind exalted imagination? The minor artists 
tl r omes too easy 1 never any °00d They 
i 4 4 J | i aily . 4 ai ) 
triving re techni ] immer “ment nd ¢ lil 
rivit ror technica improvement, anc reaguy 
their heads the ire and ignorance of those 


are more concerned with form than with 


f for which, if there is any just God, 
1 souls will fry in hell forever. These minor 


better than to repeat themselves. Their 


e scant, is of consistently high quality. Their 
The penalty they must pay is that of en- 
und of enduring, in their personal lives, the 
reversed polarity, of the creative current. 
faH man or a Hopkins testify to the 
le. Whether the in | to 

ts d tion, is prol artical 

I 

Rilke hinted at the possession of a 
t of ion must 
1 1: but he 
s t t t | 1, and 
é } find for him- 
f for | Lind of t micht 

} . 1 ! tro le 
nd t not to the 
‘ ] e never 
r well-wishers, if you will face 


their protean forms, and 
| 


the nights and down the years. 

1 that the great artist suffers less 

oms and horrid apparitions; on the 
so exquisite, his uy itv for expe- 

lou , tnat his suffe rings must be almost god- 


f the eunp that 1 drink of? But the preat 


ven he may not be able to command the 
s he wills. can take it, and he can use it, 


ts, under compulsion, may do more; the 
tion, may do as well, if not as 

it artist combines quality and quantity and 
His tragic sense of life comes out with 
ng all that dread; he is profound but never 


the middle road of our life, from the dark 


wood, Dante came through the Inferno to the high vision 





possit ut supera assequi. The personal, with 


f 


becomes the universal. 


Slipping in bl 
Hamlet, Otl 
Upon his bed, 


Having endured 


Two Revolutions in Plowing 


THE AMERICAN LAND: ITS HISTORY ANDI 
By William R. Van Dersal. Oxford Univer 


$3.75. 


PLOW MAN’S FOLLY. By Edward H. Faulkner. 17 


versity of Oklahoma Press 


HE first of these books makes record of 


the straight 


ture. The second prophesies a complete ab 
of plow which, on the official seal of our Depart: 
Agriculture, has typified the march of white agri: 


this land. 


History, Dr. Van Dersal says, may be read on 
of the land in the changing forms of fields an 
the recent widespread swing from straigh 
tangular fields to “a broad and subtle han 
soil, sweeping curves and winding terraces, and fi 
at long last to the rounded rolling contours of 
he sees a revolution in our 


Thomas ]« fferson 


ry] 


plowing as a 


or terrace to halt 
the Sage of Monticell 


added that ‘nothing ex 


contoured neia 


Contour tillage di 
of lefferson’s ag 


twisted moid oarc 


furrow comp! 


, , 
catch on, mightily 


in Washineton, 


tural exten 


the Jefferson nm 
the plow in front of 
seal today 

I thought of 


month. In a summer dry and hot beyond that of a1 
since 1817, when Jefferson was alive, I could not 
ticing, as Faulkner notes, that the untilled roadsix 
were flourishing 
looked baked out, burned out, farmed out; bleak, thi: 
engineer aamed Arthur Mason observed the same diffe 
between the native grass rims of the Illinois Central ri 
way and plowed corn land beyond, early in this cet 
It is something every farmer will have noticed, and 
agricultural college worker. But it took this maverick 


of the love that moves the sun and other stars. J» 


y his own hand, through prid 


furrow is out of date in Ameri 


running water and refresh 


viewing his own 


the shock of corn on the 
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r 


rr 


county agent, Faulkner, of Ohio, to see what constant tur! 
of the topsoil, and neat burial of all organic resic 
six to ten inches down, can do toward thinning the soi! an¢ 


killing its productivity. 
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as he argues, against nature. You see nothing 
jland or in native meadows. There the org 
ked in from the top into the topsoil, and the 
be absorptive of rain, mellow and friable 


) 

as Faulkner says it is, completely stopped by 

m r, or by imitating native cover with “trashy” 
nulation of crop residues. There must have been 
under undisturbed native cover to make the 

§ Missouri River muddy and to mold all the con- 
; of our land. But under natural conditions, prob 
’ ‘rated erosion is so diminished by natural cover 
; in adjust himself to the change and never feel the 
é e in a lifetime. That seldom is true of plowed land. 
enting his experiments and arguments for disk- 

bh rather than for moldboard preparation of the 
‘ Faulkner persuades me, at least, that his method, 
. r it can be used, would greatly decrease field erosion 
7 ly build land up in fertility even as it is being 
cr No book I recall in thirty years of agricultural 


is aroused such a furor; and this rejoices me. It 
I knew this Faulkner when he had just begun his 


a 


nst our sainted moldboard plow, twenty years ago. 


v 

It { to me to stand to reason that the moldboard plow 
is t instrument of major surgery, turning and rending 
a body, soil, once a year, or once every two or three 
j It stands to reason that a healthy soil cannot go 
through that many major operations without becoming de- 


yitalized. I do not believe, as Faulkner does, that by doing 
with this major operation we can entirely dispense with 


th 


ul fertilizers, insecticides, and the plague of weeds. 
methods he indicates will certainly make less in- 


eo mpm 4 


our present practice of thinning soil down to sub- 


¢ rinding, whacking, and washing the humus out of it; 
t ising the thinned and deadened residue as a sort of 
feeding trough for mineral powders, hauled in and spread 
¢ wasting earth to nourish plants. 

Van Dersal’s book is urbanely and pleasantly written. 
It is as full of astonishing information as an old-time 
f rs’ almanac. Mr. Faulkner's briefer work is conten- 
tious, opinionated, mocking, and not a little grim. Small 
y r. The orthodox agriculturists who now dismiss of 
I e his findings as those of a man who did not have 
t ernment and all its vast agricultural experimental] 
funds behind him are at one with those who forced Faulkner 
( f professional agricultural work, to pay for his own 
experiments by selling insurance, for a while. Mr. Faulkner 


in what he has to say but never pompous or rude. 

> who would follow him have quite a fight ahead. I 

have just been looking through the latest issue of the South- 

ern Planter, published in Richmond. Three of the advertise- 

show farmers plowing straight furrows right up the 

in the old calamitous way. And in a clubby war-time 

builder paid for by the Oliver Chilled Plow Com- 

, behold this bent old farmer practically crying over his 

ful steel sodbuster, addressing it as ‘Ollie,’ and declar- 

I like and respect you for the kind of plowing you do. 

n those Raydex bases of yours turn over the soil, there's 

big air space underneath and the trash is buried deep 

lerground. They didn’t name you Plow Master for 
nothing.” RUSSELL LORD 








War Criminals 


t! prose of \ ? 
B Asso on <« ired t ot ; 
5 1 ] ive is 1t§ | ] \ x ( 
f of law’; and fort P H 1 HI ’ 
Gibson warn that ‘‘a muddled nception of internat 
law must not be used as a shield to protect people from 
| shment for t] 4) a 

But international law so far has 1 tfled t 


ler what law and in which courts war crin 


tried. Article 228 of the Versailles treaty authorized 
Allies to bring violators of the laws and customs of 
before military tribunals. Later the International Law A 
ciation elaborated a Statute for an International Ci 
Criminal Justice, but nothing came of this suggestion 


Professor Radin’s imagination has created an Extrao 
Tribunal, presided over by an Irish colonel. This tri 

tries Hitler and six of his gang leaders in a courtroom in 
Luxembourg for the murder of one Frenchman, one Czech 
slovak, and one Russian victim. After the pr 
which the defendants remain mum and the counsel for t 
defense talks a lot of nonsense, the prisoners are duly s 
tenced to death. They are executed by the administration o! 
cyanide gas because hanging would obviously be too go 
! 


for them. We are told that the tribunal ‘claims powers tht 


override the textbook, doctrines of international law’ and 


, 


is bound only by “‘reason and justice.’ 
But this is exactly what the Nazis did, except that th 
called their “reason and justice” Volksempfinden, or ra 
perception. Mr. Radin’s tribunal even refuses to recogniz: 
the “rule against ex post facto laws” as the Magna Char 


that it was 


of criminals. The author is apparently unaware 
not “one of their {that is, Nazi} criminologists’ who coin. d 
this phrase but Professor Franz von Liszt, a great and int 
national-minded scholar who was anxious to stress the i: 


portance of Jaw as the safeguard of personal liberty to wh 


even criminals have been entitled since the great 


legal re 
iepai rev 


lution of the eighteenth century fought by Voltaire, B 


and Montesquieu. 


Professor Radin emphasizes the point that the char 
against the defendants is not a political crime or a violati 
of international law but murder pure and simple. If so, sin 
the crimes have been committed in France, Czechoslovakia, 
and Russia, there is no reason why the Allied military 
thorities should not hand the defendants over to the com 
petent courts in those countries. In trying Nazi criminals 
those courts are not likely to be unduly lenient. 

Even more unsatisfactory than the solution of the jurisdi 


tional problem is the suggestion that while the criminal 
should be held responsible symbolically for three token 
murders, “other agents of an inferior class” shall po 
free, leaving other crimes unpunished. If law has b 
deed, restored, justice must not pick one or another of t! 
criminals but must prosecute all the principals and 

sories. It is true Hitler can be executed only once, but t 


is exactly why the question arises whether legal proceedings 
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are really an adequate way of dealing with all the monstrous 
horrors, savageries, and cruelties which the Nazis have per- 
petrated. 


1 


For lack of a more appropriate expression we may meta- 


PI 
phorically term these atrocities crimes calling for punish- 
ment. But to take this term in its technical sense would 
result in the misrepresentation of legal principles which are 
much too important to human society to be discredited by 
their misuse for the sake of expediency. Any student of the 
history of laws knows that punishment is sublimated re- 
venge, but retribution is still its essential element, designed 
to satisfy the more or less subconscious craving of the victim 
and of the public for revenge. Is it conceivable that after 
four years of this dreadful nightmare the relatives of the 
thousands of victims of the Nazi terror would feel their 
sense of justice satisfied by the reckoning which Professor 
Radin suggests? 

There is no need to brood over this dilemma. The people 
of Germany and of all the Nazi-ridden countries are likely 
to find a more practical and more satisfactory solution than 
those legalistic niceties of which the American journalists 
end 
audience, the Minister of Justice of Luxembourg states that 
“the members of the tribunal are too distinguished to be 
asked to play a role in a comedy.” Yet they do. This tragi- 
comedy will at best gratify those business men who are scared 
to death by the inevitable revolution in the Axis countries 
which might defer the return to “normalcy.” 

RUSTEM VAMBERY 


who att the imaginary trial make fun. Addressing the 


Fiction in Review 


N WRITING last week about Eudora Welty’s latest vol- 
es I said that somewhere between Chek- 
] 


hov and Katherine Mans 


ume OF short stor! 


field the short story had Zot off its 


trolley, and I suggested that it was Miss Mansfield who was 
in large part respon ible for the exaggerated subjectivity 
which has so variously corrupted modern short fiction. The 
line of descent from Miss Mansfield to Miss Welty may not 


always be easy to trace: the family resemblance is more a 
iage of the head than of feature for feature. 
But in a writer like Sylvia Townsend Warner the connection 
eadily. Miss Warner is less talented per- 
tious, than Miss Welty, but she is an 


ner of her craft and more typical of 


her literary generation. Twenty-eight of her stories, many of 
them familiar from having appeared in the New Y orker, 
have been gathered in “A Garland of Straw’ (Viking, 
$2.50). They are an interesting sampling of the thin brew 
of sensibility which has been so largely our nourishment in 
English and American short fiction since Miss Mansfield 
separate d the flesh from the bone of Chekhov 

I use the word sensibility in its frankly pejorative connota- 
tion; obviously, sensibility under control is as necessary to a 
writer as an ear to a musician. But just as, in the case of Miss 


Welty, a too great subjectivity manifests itself in too great 
a preoccupation with fine prose, in Miss Warner a too preat 


an ov erde} endence 


subjectivity manifests itself in upon 


her private and special awarenesses. This is what I mean by 


The NAT 


sensibility, the delusion that an author's fugitive in 
sensitivities and symbolical observations will carry, | 
of fiction, the full weight with which they are ci 
the writer's own experience. They never do. Act 

reduce the stature of a story to the size of the sm 
ments that compose it—and this despite the fact 

is always implicit, in over-subjective writing, an 
emotion of superiority to his environment and |] 

man. I seem to recall that too many of Miss M 
stories were stories of pity; although she would al; 


wished to project her sensibility into a larger realm of p 
ing, she never succeeded, even in her most objective ef 
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in raising her stories out of the diary-like context in whiMe cid he 


they were conceived. The first modern writer to look fo; 
whole of salvation in her ptide of perception, Kathe: 


Mansfield perpetuated a mood for the short story fr: 
we have to turn back to Chekhov to remember that t! 
nothing in the story form itself which demands the s 
tion of the fragmentary and the allusive for the 
conceived and fully stated. 

Sylvia Townsend Warner lives in a more politi 
scious world than Miss Mansfield. Many of her st 


concerned with politics, war, and “issues”; one has th 


pression, however, that the bigger the issue the sm 


more personal the symbol by which Miss Warner commu: 


cates her indignation, and that the cause itself is 
secondary to the triumphant play of Miss Warner's 


about it. For instance, a story called Apprentice, in ints 


one of the serious stories in ‘‘A Garland of Straw, 
with the way Nazism can corrupt people. Apprentice 
in occupied Poland and is the story of a little girl w! 
under the protection of a German Gauleiter. In the m 
starvation Lili has plenty to eat, and she elaborates a 
ful game in which, standing above the public r 

dangles bits of food on a string for the starving p 


to jump for. But one young Polish boy resists her temp: 


tions, and Lili becomes maddened with the need t 
his independent spirit. On a particularly cold day she 
a cinnamon bun before the boy; he is so hungry 
jumps for it, and Lili jerks the string out of his re 


as the boy falls dead of cold and hunger. Thinking, “I: 


be really terrible to die like that,” Lili pulls up ¢! 
and eats it. 

Well, a story like this, it seems to me, defeats its p 
Primarily concerned to assert the rightness of her ow: 
ings, Miss Warner luxuriates in her scorn of the chi! 
in consequence, Lili becomes an incredible little n 
instead of a credible little human being. And in conse 
of Lili’s monstrosity, Miss Warner’s whole indictm 
Nazism exposes itself as a contrivance. 

Of course, not all Miss Warner’s stories show s 
flagrant discrepancy between purpose and method. So 
merely sketches or anecdotes (The Trumpet Shall § 
To Cool the Air); 
Villa, Setteragic On). But the least of them mingle 


the most ambitious without the reader being awar 


some are frankly fragmentary (R 


disturbing difference in kind because, having a cor 


point of departure in sensibility, they all sacrifice peri 
I ) 
meaninegfulness to the fleeting triumphs and self-justif 


of the creative moment. Although Miss Warner is will 
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She far more humanly fallible than Katherine Mansfield 
} 


| ever have wished to be, and although her prevailing 


er is neither ecstatic 
; are unmistakably fledglings from “The Dove's Nest.” 


nor pitying but acidulous, her 


| have used Miss Warner as an instance of one of the 
faults of a whole literary school; in fairness I should 
int out that she has a liveliness and flavor which | 
apart from most of the writers repre- 
; in such a collection as The 
American Short Stories, 1943" (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75). 


er in a Class quite 


Nf eel ae a, 2. 
Martha Foley's Best 


Miss Foley, still flogging the dead horse of the popular- 
4 ia + whose a ee eee a ee 9 hat 
ne story over whose grave she should long ago have 
requiescat, illustrates a more “living form of tale- 
’ sd , ° Pp 7 bd r 
with selections from Vicki Baum, Kay Boyle, Rachel 
Field, Jesse Stuart, and other such bringers of life to fiction. 


True, she also includes a typical story by Eudora Welty 


(Asphodel) and a typical and good story by Delmore 
Schwartz (An Argument in 1934), which certainly belong 


lume of this kind—even though I very much dislike 
the Eudora Welty story—and she reprints John Cheever's 
[he Pleasures of Solitude, a very small piece which never- 
has enough quality and meaning to bear several 
*s. Perhaps, in other words, no editor could have done 
vith the available material. But I could wish that Miss 

vere herself less satisfied with it. 
“The Night of the Summer Solstice and Other Stories of 
Russian War’ (Holt, $2.50) is Mark Van 
mn of seven contemporary Soviet authors in represen- 


Doren’s 
short fiction dealing with war themes. I suppose it 
i be hard to find a volume of stories farther removed 
the subjectivism I have been describing in American 
nd English fiction; in fact, these reports of the fighting in 
ure so unmarked by the personalities of their indi- 
authors that any one of them might have been written 
e author of any other. But although there may be a 
mentary relief in such impersonality, it is only for the 
t: then we realize that excess in the direction of self- 
effacement is just as unfruitful as excess in the direction of 
f-expression. These stories do record the misery and 
courage of the Russian struggle, but, at least aesthetically, 
they belong in the category of Soviet poster art rather than 
in the great tradition of the Russian short story. 
DIANA TRILLING 


CON RS ORS mane 
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NATHAN ROBERTSON has been a reporter for the Wash- 

nn Times and the Washington bureaus of the United 
Press, the Associated Press, and PM. In 1938 he was counsel 
for the Coal Commission, and in 1939 assistant information 
director of the Farm Security Administration. 








MARCIN RYLSKI is the pseudonym of a Polish journalist 
with opportunities to be exceptionally well informed about 


current Polish politics. 


+}ROLFE HUMPHRIES is the author of “Out of the Jewel,” 
g4 book of poems. He has translated the poems of Garcia 


Orca, 





'Anincom parable baseball story with 


’ 


a powerful attack on Anti-Semitism’ 


— Union for Democratic Action 


KEYSTONE KIDS 
'’ JOHN R. TUNIS 


“Anti-Semitism and its solution is a 
knotty, uncomfortable problem. But 
if it can be presented in terms of 
team-work, the young mind can see 
how patently unjust discrimination 
is... The growing generation needs 
more books of this kind.” 
—ARTHUR HEPNER, 
The New Republic 
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OMETHING of the ! of th 
original white s5 of canvas 
} } rectored a ] rn 
ing. But ha yny a thousand ( 


intense, because it is the result of the 


successful resolution of a difficult strug- 
gle. The simplest way almost of uN 


ng for a great work of art 1s to say that 
1 


t 1 thing possessing simultaneously 
the maximum of diversity | the maxi- 
iT tO U div Ivy 
For k of the first the new painting by 


I 
Mond in allied “New Yo rk Boogie 
at 1 Museum 


of M 1 A ral rnew 
ac yns, is, for all its sudden or: 

[ ] a | h n i 
m rpiece. The checkered lines of 
OI square O 1C¢ i iccato 
rh I ) nil ZZ OO isily cori- 
ta the 1 white 
gr 1 of the t At hardly ar 

) \ 0 } re k 

] 
ou fr and | 1 ¢ h 
to ry | I ! 
Tl is reso n, of an easy 
sti e 


New York Boogie Woogie’ is a 


radical step forward in Mondrian’s evo- 


erst f this 


lution, wl » Since Nn 


country and to this point has been con- 
cerned mainly with the widening of his 
trum. Now not only have new 
and for the fir tin slightly samy 

colors been introduced, but the hitherto 


hle e! 


immutable elements of Mondrian’s space 


compositi yn have begun to break up: 
the straight black, 


into parti-colored chains of squares, and 


almost incised, lines 


t} it les into 
smaller rectangles 1 sq s of con 
trastir colo ] i t has not yet 
posse ¢ | n eit ful y ofr these new 
cont f y rend 1 them 
controllable to his total purpose, but the 
pa lw KIf Ur t] 
a ’ d of Lh old 
‘ } t } R ts 
t is death. O re th the pi 
eure at hand suffers { the abse of 
that very neat and 1} ise mechar il 
cx tion that 1 1 alwa to character 
i 1 Mondrian paintin It is either a 
‘ eo mar i! l¢ ( i deli erate 
effort to be a | fluid, or simply 
the in ¢ < vell WwW 
and the | that ear in a Mon 
dr f for almost the first time 
Ihe picture has a floating, wavering, 
ymchow aw | ralit the 

wanders off in directions that I am 


be] t} * artist S nes * Ne 4 York 


ile tiie 


Boogie Woogie” is a remarkable accom- 
plishment, a failure worthy only of a 


) 


great artist, and its acquisition was more 


great ai 
than just 1: it was mandatory. 
Of the other acquisitions the Matta 
inting is slightly untypical, has an al- 


most valid surface charm, and is certainly 


etter than those iridescent burlesque- 


house decorations, s »f 1930, he usu- 


paints, which are little more, really, 
ian th om trips of abstract art. 
Again, the painting by Masson is one 
of his better recent ones: turgid and 
dense, the tone hot but subdued. It has, 


however, an unpleasant pretentiousness 
about it. I don’t think Masson will ever 


iwain turn o 


t work comparable to that 
he did in the twenties 

The presence of the picture by the 
n Tamayo evidences, along witl 
that of the Matta and Masson, the ex- 
of the museum to trade 
winds on Fifty-se 1 Street. The mu- 
seum shows taste in that when it buys 


ent 


inferior artists it at least 
hooses their best work—untrue here 

ly in the case of Tamayo—but this 
does not atone for its masochistic fond- 
ness for the social and other epigones of 
the School of Parts 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


DANCE 


wh 





DUNHAM is an 
who went 
to Hollywoo ut her current program 
at the Martin Beck Theater suggests 
the sequence in reverse. Her “tropical 
revue” is high-toned hot-stuff, and it 
goes over big with an audience that gets 
a kick o 


(-dancer 


x brought into the parlor 


it of sé 


y ’ 1 ’ 
a dancer who is obviously a lady. 
For her dances Miss Dunham has 
ed primitive and folk material from 


11 


the Pacific, the Caribbean, and North 
Now there are three 


ys in which such material can be pre- 
sented in the ea one is to recreate 
t in as authentic and precise a manner 


her 1s to point up its 

qualities with appropriate garnishings 

and accents; a third way is to use it crea- 

essence of the ma- 
1 } 

i complex work of 


art. To use the first method successfully, 


utmost fidelity to the original is neces- 
sary: for the second the same fidelity is 
required plus good taste and artistic 


skill; for the third a high degree of 
creative ability is essential, such as is 


Nijinska’s 
Strawin- 


revealed, for example, in 


ompelling choreography for 
5 I 
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sky's “Les Noces,” in which Rossiay 
folk themes and customs are 

oped and harmonized into a majo 
work of art. This type of creati 
zation of folk material is never achieve 
in the Dunham “tropical rev 
though it is several times attempted 
Nor is the first method, that of 
reproduction of the original, used. The 
program relies, for the most 1 

the second method, folk materia! py. 
nished, and very much so. Moreo: he 
garnishings are frequently inapp: 

and lack inherent connection 
material. 

The most ambitious and least 

ful number on the program is the 
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de Passage” based on rituals of | 
male puberty, and death. Here, 
ing to the program note, the 


an} 


+ 


was made to “capture in abstract 


rQ 


emotional body of any primitive 
munity and to project this intense 
fearful personal experience, ur 
important change in status and 
action of the society through t 


Lo ~ — 7 


riod.” Although the tasteful co pificance 
and simple, beautifully posed « es py 
tableau set the stage for a moving per Migections t 
formance, the lack of restraint are pleasa: 
movement, the superimposition of | fate rehe 


routines, and the failure to pern t 
material to determine its own forn P 
duce an opposite result. I liked best t would nol 
“Bahiana” and “Lady with a Cigar,” Ba 
two fresh, unpretentious pieces that g 


sparkle and pace—perfect revue n yolved it 
bers. of 
Miss Dunham and her company and - 
all excellent dancers and they ar questionab 
geously costumed, Outstanding This mz 
group are Sylvilla Fort, Laverne F @-called “ 


Roger Chardieno, and Lavinia Williams. good perf 
The musical accompaniment leaves 1 With the 
to be desired. At times it is just passable 
and at other times, as in “Rites de Pas- 
sage,” it is very poor indeed. 
VIRGINIA MISHNUN 


en 


OSE BAMPTON began her carett 

with a rich and powerful contral 
voice which she later converted int 
soprano—with consequences that are t 
be heard on Victor's September 
(11-8466, $1) of Or sai chi l’ono 
Non mi dir from “Don Giovanni.” In 
the quiet opening section of Non mm: ai 
and much of the subsequent fast an 
florid section, which employ the lower 
range of her voice, it is agreeable 
colorless and breathily unconcentrated 
in the climactic high notes of this era 


Beles is rec 
arity, ar 
though w 
(Set 946, 
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highly placed declamatory 


Pe : 
Or sai chi l’onore the voice 
nressed into a thin shriek. 

n, neither in its agreeable low 
in its shrieky high range is 

e used with the dramatically 
ve inflection which this music 
the inflection which makes 
e music so powerful and affecting 
Souez sings it in the Glynde- 
Festival recording: as Miss 
delivers these great pieces of 
ition they are merely pieces of 
zation. And the orchestral com- 
which adds its power to that of 
in the Glyndebourne per- 
is perfunctory in style and 

sly audible on the Bampton record. 
Victor's September list also includes 


> res 


nging 


rears Se ele oO 


7 inn's “Don Quixote” Suite for 
5: rchestra, played by the Arthur 
Fiedler Sinfonietta (Set 945, $2.50). 
7 rformance is adequate and is 
% orded except for occasional 
ba: ; in the sound of the violins. 
But the music has little illustrative sig- 
pifica and only slight musical inter- 
es » most that can be said of the 
sections that are not dull is that they 
are pleasant. The work is one that might 
tate rehearsal and a performance or 
two as a brief novelty on a concert 


P 1, but—even in normal times— 
would not rate permanence on records 
a expenditure on orchestra, en- 
g plant, labor, and materials in- 
volved in recording; and in the present 
pe f shortages of materials, plant, 


ai r the expenditure is even more 


quest napie, 


his may be said also of Beethoven's 


so-called “Jena” Symphony, of which a 
good performance by Werner Janssen 
with the Janssen Symphony of Los An- 
geles is recorded with marvelous beauty, 
arity, and spaciousness of sound, 


though with occasional slight buzzes 
(Set 946, $3.50). The work was dis- 
@vered in the form of manuscript parts 
Beethoven’s name—in the 
archives of an old concert society in 
a; if he wrote it he did so between 


=two with 


1787 and 1790—that is, between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty; if there 
is t of his authorship it is because 
the work not only is dull but hasn't the 


flichtest resemblance to even the ear- 
liest of Beethoven's published works; 
1c how little he himself thought of it 
Loot OE he 


wrote it—can be inferred from 


the | that he, who published every- 
hing he could, including some pretty 
feeble stuff, did not publish this sym- 
pl ny. I can, again, conceive of a 
a x putting it on a program 





once as a curiosity, but not of a record 


company putting it on records. Mr 
Charles O'Connell of Victor has stated 
“five broad basic reasons” that « c 
mine the choice of a work for record- 
ing: ‘First, established public demand. 


g: lt 
work in question, either from a pure 
artistic point of view or from a his- 
torical viewpoint. Third, the particular 
ability of a given artist to perform the 
work. Fourth, our belief in the special 
appeal of the work 
there is no appreciable demand. Finally, 
the work . . . [may incorporate} special 
ideas which we ourselves develop.” The 
last reason is concerned with matters 
like the “Heart of the Symphony” and 
“Heart of the Coacerto’”’ volumes; it is 
the other reasons that concern us here; 
and whereas one or another of them 
might have given us recordings of those 
great performances of Mozart con- 
certos by Schnabel with the New 
Friends of Music Orchestra that were 
not recorded, or of some of the finest 
of the unfamiliar Haydn symphonies 
played by the New Friends Orchestra 
that were left unrecorded, none of the 
reasons accounts for the recording of 
the “Jena” Symphony. 

Moreover, the waste of scarce mate- 


even though 


rials, plant, and labor on this work or 
on tripe like Dai-keong Lee’s Prelude 
and Hula, performed by Kindler with 
the National Sy mphony (11-8452, $1), 
is harder to take when one opens the 
new Victor catalogue and notes some 
of the things that have been eliminated 
for the duration because of the wartime 
shortages—things like the volume of 
Schubert songs sung by Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Schubert’s Trio Opus 100, Mo- 
zart's Piano Concertos K. 450, 453, 
Mozart’s Quintets K. 515 and 
593, several of his quartets, most of 
the volumes of Haydn quartets, many 
of Beethoven's quartets—and this while 
“The Heart of the Symphony” and 
“The Heart of the Concerto” are re- 
tained. Or when one goes into record 
stores for the Glyndebourne Festival 
recording of Mozart's ‘‘Marriage of Fi- 
garo” and other things that are still in 
the catalogue, and finds that they might 
just as well be out of it. 

It is only fair to add that Columbia 
too has wasted scarce materials, plant, 
and labor on like Cowell's 
“Tales of Our Countryside,” while it 
has eliminated some important works 
from its catalogue for the duration and 
others permanently and cannot keep 
dealers supplied with the works that 
! still lists 


iOrue 


459 
459, 


things 


; 


the cata 
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Towards a 
Program for Jews 


+} > A | cana at 
Is the American¢Jew ina 


position to create, out of his own 


crisis, an antitoxin to serve not 
alone all Israel but also West- 
ern man? Mr. Waldo Frank gives 


the emphatic answer YES. Begin- 
ning with the October issue, the 
CONTEMPORARY JEWISH 
RECORD will publish a challeng- 
ing series of three articles on 
THE JEW IN OUR DAY by the 
distinguished novelist and critic. 


I. The American Jew gives the key- 
Mr. Frank 


aspects of 


note. diagnoses the 


“Jewish 


Question,” and analyses the Jew 


deeper the 


in his relation to Americanism 


and Judaism. 


II. Democracy and the American Jew, 


the second article, discusses the 
position of the Jew in America in 
relation to world Jewry in terms 
of “One World,” the Jew as Oc- 
Europe and 


cidental, Postwar 


America, Palestine. 


III. Towards a Program for Jews, the 
last of the series, moves in the 
sphere of practical morals — of 
Democracy and Religion. The au- 
thor’s concern is not only with the 
destruction of ev but 


creation of the good. 


with the 


READ THIS SERIES 


in the 


CONTEMPORARY 
JEWISH RECORD 


Introductory Offer 
For Nation Readers 


CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $1, enter my sub- 

scription for 6 months (3 issues). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ONE YEAR $2 


2 Years $3.50 © 3 Years $5.00 


(Canadian and foreign subscriptions la the 
equivalent of U. S$. Currency.) 








Letters to the Editors 


Soldiers and the Rights 
of Negroes 
Dear Sirs 
among 


ground and 


some prevaient attitudes tow 


In som ething « over a year of 
varied back- 
erved 


service soldiers of 
education, I've 


ird the 


Negro that surprised me and may be of 
some interest to others. The most strik 
inv thing I have observed ts the strange 
if nsity oO! the avera soldier's pr 
oO ion with the condition of the 
Ny » on rit M d ns 
I la I ind hanges of « 
| ed about this to than 
a oO r rect 

I 1 the fec that a 
: ) ll nt of eI On, § Id n 
con us j od ¢ na the 
most alert and _ liberal constant 
t t ot ni subme 1 
grou] to the surtace Chose i! ed to ac- 


lity felt the need to defen 
a system they couldn't whole-heartedly 
favor; those politically, morally, or en- 
vironmentally alive to the contradiction 
if segregation and discrimination in a 
democracy, those who realize the dan 
gers we face in seeking international 
comity with a record of national racism, 
the advocates, in short, of 
ties for the Negro, are on 
bigots seek refuge in 


and opportuni 
the offensive. The 
logmatism, a rosy version of the status 
or a cautious gradualism. 
that a crisis is > 
le 


a vigilant minority is de 


It would seem 
that 


to support the Negro in his 
ition, that a deeply 


proa hing 
termined 
struggle for recogn 
ingrained prejudice supported by the 


educational, and present so- 


economic, 
cial inferiority of the Negro is seeking 
to find a solution that will not disturl 


its complacence, vocal sup- 


though the 
porters of that prejudice dwindle in 
number if not in noise 
If these limited obse 
generally applied, is there not 
suppose that efforts of the Ni 
himself I] 


economical] 
{1 support and tolerance after the 


rvations can be 
reason to 
rro to raise 


y will receive in- 


crease 

war? Few still oppose the extension of 
equal educational chances for all Amer- 
icans. Social recognition alone seems 
without sufficient widespread support 


and thus makes po sible the occurrence 


of violent and prolonged resistance, 
likely to be intense if the advance is too 
rapid 


Service men are thinking of these 





problems and won't stop thinking of 
them when they return home. I do not 
believe they wi ill br ring home solutions, 
but at least they cannot have avoided a 
realization of the problem. If post-war 
adjustments in America provide better 
jobs and schools and homes and real 
Negro, uneasy con- 
find constructive release. 


hope for the our 


scrences may 


The alternative would seem to be para- 
lyzing social conflict -_ the retarding 
of the nation’s advance to the freedoms 


we are fighting for. 
PRIVATE 


Somewhere in Texas, September 21 
| 


Note on Cripps 

Dear Sirs: You will rec ” th: 
es of September 19 and 

just a year ago—you printed 

articles by me on Why Cripps Failed in 

which I quoted documents and authori- 

ripps's 


at in your 
September 


76 194?— 


tative statements to poove tet © 
proposals were rejected because he origi- 
nally offered India a national] Cabinet 
government with the Viceroy serving in 
a capacity similar to that of the King of 
England, and then, under pressure, with- 
drew the offer. Interestingly enough, I 
have just come across the text of a 
speech which Sir Stafford Cripps, then 
not yet an official, delivered in the House 
of Commons on October 26, 1939, 
wherein he proposed exactly the same 
thing. He said, “The majority parties 
in the legislature should form a govern- 
ment, which the Viceroy would then ap- 
point as his Executive Council. It is true 
technically and in accordance with 
the Executive Council 
would not be a Cabinet, but there is na 
reason on earth why the {British} gov- 
ernment should not give an understand- 
ing that the Viceroy would deal with 
that Executive Council, so appointed 
from the members of the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly, as if it were a 
Cabinet on all matters: that is to say, he 
would accept their advice as the Crown 
here accepts the advice of the Cabinet 
when duly tendered to it.” 

In October, 1939, the month when 
this speech was delivered, Cripps handed 
to Lord Halifax, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, a scheme embody- 
ing this idea of an Indian Cabinet gov- 
ernment with a Viceroy as non-execu- 
tive sovereign. I was in London at the 
time and he showed it to me. 


that, 


the constitution, 


The NATION, poe? 
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There is no doubt of course that this 
is exactly what he originally ot the , ( 
Indian party representatives wit! who + 
he negotiated in New Delhi in Marg fMerude oi 
April, 1942. LOUIS Fischer Pte pr 
New York, September 22 same pric 
phis cl 
Not a “Steal” * es 
Dear Sirs: Never in the many, may fy 
many years I have been reading Tim I have 
Nation have I thought you unt feof the B 
I hasten to add—do I now. 1 aiethe A. F 
two sides to almost any questi i! C 
most certainly is another side to our pilmmen just 
quest for an increase in the price of crujfii/nd hom 
oil—other than that reflected Mathem as 5 
issue of August 28. jing her 
Suppose the Brotherhoods 17 cents ¢ 
a wage increase and a commit nfethat potal 
posed of Mr. A, president of M else we € 
and Company, Mr. B, pr in 1938, 
the National City Bank, and Mr. (fghildren \ 
pee of the First Nationa mill not s 
Chicago, branded the request a “ste:/fAnd I ha 
and pointed out that fifteen of the Bhese gent 
ing railroads showed profits 20 per cegimp wage | 
above those of last year, would. Tiere rece 
Nation say, “The committee is to they had : 


commended for its forthright rengMfcive a om 
attacking the increase for the steal thgpat certain) 
it is’? 

There are in the United States tho, 
sands upon thousands of independeg We did r 
oil producers. They produce millions 
barrels of crude oil every year. The vghpil be 
majority are very small operators, tryqqoms nodit 
to pay for a home or a farm, raise agg cents, « 
educate a family, pay a fair pri or it pure 
their employees, and discharge thang 
obligations. Their only income @omething 
derived from the sale of their crude qmecessary— 
to the pipe-line company (no doubt pf doing | 
of the fifteen companies referred to Bn five yec 
your editorial). The difference betwe prude oil I 
what it cost the operator to find # HPorresponc 
produce this oil and what he receingyy The ph 
for it from the pipe-line company segeBuction” 
resents his profit or his salary Po idea 5 
wages—call it what you will—but en Is 
thinking person should deny that it « g Our boy 
the operator something to locate his¢ ' xe yours. 
It is rare, indeed, for a man to drill’ i ssibly ca 
well and find oil. The number of aay" and 
holes drilled each year will bear tees anc 
out. It is just as certain that it costs¢ 8 back 
operator a certain amount per barrel ¥ “'" hard 
produce his oil, and the operator is ¢ —< 
tainly entitled to a living. He knoe 
too, that every barrel produced meg’ Sven 
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ss under eround; so to con- 


siness he of necessity is try- 
: i new oil to replenish his 
. (hat is all he has to sell—his 
; his wells are depleted, he 
js +e 

( the first official acts of Leon 
} n was to freeze the price of 
trude oil. The net result of this is that 
' roducer receives for his oil the 
| e he received in 1938. To make 
‘ I as a producer of crude oil 
5 for a barrel of oil in August, 
; tly what I received in August, 
; ve years ago, 

never met Julius J. Luhrsen 

of Brotherhoods, Boris Shishkin of 
the A. F. of L., or J. Raymond Walsh 
pf the C. I. O., but I suppose they are 
r ist about like me, with children 
Fi es, and I suppose the wife tells 
t she tells me that eggs are cost- 
j 57 cents a dozen (they were 
17 cents a dozen in August, 1938), and 
t) tatoes and butter and everything 
€ » eat cost much, much more than 
in and the clothes we and the 
C n wear—in a nutshell, our dollar 
y t start to buy what it did in 1938. 
And I have an idea if any of the unions 
i! ntlemen represent would ask for 
4 increase on the ground they 
, eiving in 1943 the same scale 
t 1 in 1938, the request would re- 
c most sympathetic hearing, and 
it inly should. 


So we asked for a raise—under the 
tircumstances a very normal procedure. 


We did not ask for a 35-cents-a-barrel 
faise; we asked that the price of crude 
pil be raised to the level of other basic 
fommodities, whether it was 35 cents, 
30 cents, or 75 cents a barrel. We asked 
for it purely on the basis I am discuss- 
Eng—parity. We attempted to show 
omething so obvious it hardly seemed 
Pecessary—that costs of living and costs 
of doing business had increased greatly 


fn five years, and that the price of our 


ifrude oil had not been permitted to rise 


forrespondingly. 
5 The phrase “to encourage more pro- 
guction” was foreign to us. We have 


po idea where it started or what it 
wmeans. I squirm when I see it in print. 


Our boys are fighting and dying, just 
urs. We are doing everything we 
ssibly can do to win this war, just like 


j Fou, and we are trying to retain our 
onc EBomes and our business for our boys to 


vf 


me back to, just like you. We are just 


t ( s) § 

«he ‘ain hard-working American citizens— 
stor is qeeousands of us. Few of us had the 
le knoqepeneht of a college education—many did 





we are trying to see t our ch n do 
We certainly had no intention of | 
ing parties to a “steal,” and while of 
course I don’t know Mr. Ickes, I can't 
find it in my heart believe he would 


be a party to a “steal” eith 
There are but three 


tain: (a) the number of independent oil 
| 


; 


tacts iO AaSCCT- 


it 
producers; (b) the portion of cru le o1 
they produce; (c) have costs gone up in 
the past five years? Mr. Ickes, Petroleum 


Administrator for War, should certainly 


supply you with (a) and (b); fact (c) 
may be more difficult to secure. What 
the profit statements of fifteen large oil 

1; 


corporations have to do with the condi- 
tion of thousands thousands of 


small crude-oil producers scattered over 


and 


some twenty states is hard for me to 
understand. Would it not be just as 
logical to say the cotton farmer in Louts- 
iana was making lots of money, because 
the cotton mills in Boston were making 
huge profits? 

As a reader and a subscriber of The 
Nation—not one who accidentally 
stumbled on the editorial—and in the 
spirit of fairness and justice, I am asking 
you to review our request for an increase 
in the price of crude oil—solely and 
purely on the basis of parity. You will 
find, I am sure, that we are asking only to 
be raised to the economic level of or- 
ganized labor and organized industry, 
and you will also find we try to be honest 
and honorable in our thinking and in 
our living—just like you. 

NEVILLE G. PENROSE 
Forth Worth, Tex., September 3 


{ We are impressed with Mr. Penrose’s 
statement of the case for the independ- 
ent producer and shall discuss it edito- 
rially in the next issue of The Nation.} 


Problems of Young Children 


Dear Sirs: The National Association for 
Nursery Education is holding its tenth 
biennial meeting in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, October 22 to 25, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Statler. This will be a 
work-study conference on “The Com- 
munity Serves the Child in War and 
Peace.” Registration opens the morning 
of October 22, and the first general ses- 
sion will be held that evening on the 
topic “The World Picture and the Im- 
plications for Education.” Subsequent 
will consist of study groups 

discuss child-development 
problems based on actual case histories 
of various communities. 


session 


which will 


The problems of young children, in- 
tensified by present war conditions, can 
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ib] nittee 
New York, September 15 
Hard Life 
Dear Sirs: Article of War 62 suggests 
that the good soldier not use “‘contemp- 
tuous or disrespectful words against ‘ 
the Congress of the United States 
After checking the record of the first 
session of the 78th, some of us feel that 
obedience to this order is one of the 
many aspects of life in war time that 


Congress has not made easy 
CORPORAL 


Somewhere in England, September 6 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 33 | _REceNTLy Pusuisiep 


By JACK BARRETT The Republic. By Charles A. Beard. VikinJ 


$3. 
| Crusade for Pan-Europe. By Count Rid). 
| 








4 5 N. Coudenhove-Kalergi. Putnam's, $3.5 

Report on North Africa. By Kenneth Cry 
ford. Farrar and Rinehart. $2. 

Dress Right, Dress! The Story of the We 
By Margaret Flint. Henry Holt. §2, 

Excess-Propts Taxation. By Kenneth Jagy 


















































Curran. American Council on Public 4 
tairs. $3.50. 

Our Young Folks. By Dorothy Canjg 
Fisher. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

Studies in Government and Internation 
Law. By James Wilford Garner. Illingy 
$7.50. 

Empire in the Changing World. By W.} 
Hancock. Penguin. 25 cents. 

The Displacement of Population in Eurory 
By Eugene M. Kulischer. Internatio 
Labor Othce. Montreal. $1.50 

People’s World. By A. Gordon Melvin. Jot 
Day. $1.50. 


Pennsylvania German Literature. By Ear\ } 









































Robacker. University of Pennsylvany 
$2.50. 

Man and His Works. By Edward Lee Thon 
dike. Harvard. $2.50. 

Out Our Way. A Book of Drawings. By } 
R. Williams. Scribner's. $1.25. 

Stalk the Hunter. By Mitchel Wilson. Sima 
and Schuster. $2. 
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ACROSS What sort of cane has the varnish AO hy of 
Party that starts off with the truth inside? 


The double-cross would naturally 
en are little ones give you a pain around the middle 
“ee 7 Just so In place of its regular 

of a real 3 Bad violinist exalted to the sky by yearly subscription rate 


_ New Yorkers ro : 
1) 2 j i > 
we hone than A morning drink (hyphen, 3 and 6) of $5, The Nation offers 
5) Where a cow, according to Dr. John- a special 40 per cent re- 
son, is not a very good animal (three 
—nstta ; duced rate of $3 a year to 
} and 2) sabres nen , 
pmen in their jackets Words are but the shadows of them, | all men now in the armed 


the Frenchman does not oe e - forces who have a service 
Name ior an Oj ole . ‘ 
address in the United 


On a racecourse, man or beast 
This is where the mugs get hung up | States or United States 
Machine ade | he ‘renc } ° 

la ‘ine made »y the French and possessions. 

the English 
Mental apprehension 



































and ends with something done 


of an 


may be, in more 
\ words, 3 





the drawing-room 
ne fit (two words, 8 and 4) 


may be all 





\yreed on a soft drink 


Thorough (three words, 3, | 
ao 3! igh (three words, 3, 3 and 3) SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 32 f th M nN 
oe sneMne Of the coneee ACROSS:— 1 NIGHTCAP; 5 CANINE; 10 ‘ 
27 Transfixed or nearly so CHALICE; 11 ADULLAM; 12 ACID; 13 . h, A d F 
28 He fe orry for himself IDIOT; 16 BEST; 17 ANEROID; 19 ALICE; in the Arme orces 
20 LESSEE ; 22 TRUNDLE; 23 HAMLET; 25 
DOWN EDICT; 27 DINNERS; 31 NONE; 82 ARGIS; 
83 TRIO; 36 INGRATH; 37 HOISTER; 38 INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
1 Reputably able to knock people down GARAGE; 39 PHILIPPE. THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.1 
Ivica y j ti wmOme ) 
but never known to do so DOWN :—I NECTAR; 2 GLACIAL; 8 TRIP; ee ee a oe bas F 
2 Indo-Chinese ale, maybe, is red 4 AMENDE; 6 AGUE; 7 ILLNESS; 8 EN- Additional Postage per year: Foreigs, © f 
> o<¢ asked « — € te MITIES: 9 YAHOO; 13 INERTIA; 14 IRON- Canadian, $1. The Nation ts indexed in Reace 
8 Putting a backward writer in it is ING: 15 TILLERS: 17 ACTED; 18 DEEDS; Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Revi : 
silly : ee ee Saline: eae names Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Public Affeingy 
, ° 21 THINKING; 24 MANAGER; 26 CORK Information Service, Dramatic Index. Two weet 
4 Reason the check bounded back? yp: 23 NEWER; 29 EIGHTH; 30 SOURCE; | notice and the old address as well as the new 
(two words, 2 and 5) % GANG; 3% DIAL required for change of address, 
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